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" Owr lUtle systems have their day ; 

They have their day, and cease to be : 
They are hut broken lights of Thee, 
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For knowledge is of things we see; 
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That mind and soul, according well. 

May make one music as before. 
But vaster " 

Tennyson. 
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OLD-FASHIONED QUAKERISM : 

SOME INTRODUCTORY THOUGHTS. 

"Where there is much desire to learn, there, of necessity, will be 
many opinions: for opinion in good men is but knowledge in the 
making."— Milton. 

" Men are to be judged by their likeness to Christ, rather than by 
their notions about Christ."— William Penn. 

" Forasmuch as Thy truth is truth, men need not on the way to it, 
be terrified by any truth."— BUNSBN. 

The present course of lectures has to deal with sub- 
jects of great importance to all who are interested in 
the Society of Friends. We are proposing, in the first 
place^ to give an outline sketch of primitive Christianity ; 
— ^then, to portray the rise and the need of the Quaker 
Reformation^ which claimed to be on the same primitive 
lines. We may then consider some of the results of the 
Quaker movement ; and finally, endeavour to anticipate 
its fiiture. 

In doing this, the facts and teachings of history, to 
which we shall have often to refer in illustration of more 
abstract truth, ought in some degree lo give life and 
freshness to our subject ; and freshness of treatment in 

(9) 
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reference to religious topics is worth a great effort to 
secure. It has been said that one remarkable proof of 
the Divine origin of Christianity is, that it has survived 
centuries of dull preaching and wordy theology ! It is 
doubtless more than possible to make discourses on even 
religious subjects dull ; but we are all certain that the 
thing itself is neither dull nor dreary. Because a subject 
is serious and solemn, it does not cease to be interesting. 
That which alone reveals a purpose in the wonderAil and 
mysterious thing we call human life, — ^which gives 
human life a true centre, — ^which supplies the longed-for 
corrective or balance to life, — and makes it not only 
move smoothly and harmoniously, but also causes it to 
develop and advance, — must be of the deepest interest to 
all thoughtful people. 

It will be the aim of these lectures to bring home 
to the minds of those who hear them the responsibilities 
and the opportunities of the religious conmiunity with 
which we are connected. 

It may be asked whether it would not be more 
useful, in addresses of this kind, to treat broadly of 
Gospel principles, rather than of the views of a small 
sect like the Society of Friends. I need hardly say that, 
in my judgment, the views of the Society of Friends as 
they were held by the Early Fathers of Quakerism, art 
the Gospel principles in their truest and broadest aspect. 
The principles held by a small sect are not necessarily 
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small. They may — ^and in this case we think they do 
— embody the widest and most spiritual views of Gospel 
Truth. There was once a time when the full principles 
of Christianity were accepted and comprehended by only 
one " Son of man.^^ That was, humanly speaking, a 
very small sect ! After Christ's Ascension, the knowl- 
edge of His Gospel was for a time restricted to a circle 
of a few unlettered Jews, who had, committed to them, 
a tremendous trust for mankind. But small as was the 
circle, the Truths it sheltered were the highest and most 
spiritual that could be conceived ; and the destinies of 
the human race depended on them. 

This question of Sects — small or great — is one that 
perplexes many people. It seems to them to destroy 
the unity of the Church of Christ. The tendency in 
the direction of sect-making has undoubtedly grown to 
an enormous extent, since the right and duty of private 
judgment and of reverent enquiry have been somewhat 
recognized. But there is no reason to think that the 
tendency is wrong or undesirable in itself. If the 
judging acrimonious spirit that has in times past been 
so oft«n associated with Sectarianism be kept out of it, 
the independence of thought which has been more or less 
its characteristic will be found to strengthen true unity 
rather than to hurt it. 

Sectarianism in its simple and natural sense is some- 
what akin to «the principle of division of labour in 
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political eoonomy. It is still more akin to the diveisitjr 
of gifts in Christ's Church, If tliis be so, Sectarianism 
is a good thing so long as U simply means faithfulness to 
oonmction; because in this sense, though sometimes 
apparently dividing, it really works to one uniting end 
— the love of God and goodness, and the love of our fel- 
low-men. 

In this view of the matter, the special duty of each 
sect is to promulgate the Light given to it : and the 
Universal Church is most effectually helped by such 
special, and — ^may we not say — appointed work. In 
opposition to this view it is sometimes asserted that it 
matters little what a man believes, so that his life and 
actions are right. If by this be implied that men will 
be known and judged by their fruits, rather than by their 
professions, few will dispute the statement. But that is 
not its usual meaning. In thought as well as in word, 
it generally runs in line with Pope's well-known dic- 
tum: — 

** O'er Creeds and Faiths let graceless zealots fight, 
His can't be wrong whose life is in the right; " 

and is equally untenable. There are doubtless in most 
religious communities — Catholic, Anglican, Calvinist, 
Unitarian, Wesleyan, and others — many good people 
living holy lives : but still their creeds cannot be in each 
case right, since they are in some respects manifestly oon- 
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tradictory. The truth is, that though the form or direc- 
tion of a man's belief is not the " one thing needful/' it 
is still of immense importance. It tells upon his 
motives ; — it more or less shapes his actions ; — it often 
greatly affects the vigour of his spiritual life, his growth 
and progress. In other words, spiritual light is impor- 
tant, as well as spiritual life. If this were not true, we 
should be driven to the sad conclusion that most of the 
Christian Martyrs, including our own forefathers in the 
truth, have suffered and died in vain ! They laid down 
their lives in witnessing to a higher and fuller Light 
than was accepted by their generation, and the truth be- 
came more apparent through their faithfulness. 

This is in no respect the same as saying (as so many 
in effect do), that Religion is a matter of opinion, or that 
it rests upon the acceptance of certain theological defini- 
tions, which are called " orthodox " by those who hold 
them. Human Creeds and Divine Truth are by no 
means corresponding terms. 

The great question then for each of us — endowed as 
we are with conscience, free will, and some spiritual per- 
ception — is : — ^What is my duty to God and my fellows, 
and to the commimity in which Providence has placed 
me ? And this is closely linked to another question : — 
What is Truth? 

To answer in any satisfactory degree this latter most 
momentous enquiry, we have to resort largely to God's 
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Revelations in the past. We are "the heirs of all the 
ages/^ and it is our privilege to be able in some degree to 
trace the steady development and increase of spiritual 
light, from the dim dawn in the earliest times, down to 
the full sunlight in Christ. We can see that the Divine 
method has evidently been, to teach and enlighten will- 
ing, ol)edient hearts by patient and progressive methods, 
as they were able to bear it. 

But we are not confined to these revelations of the 
past. God is still teaching: — teaching nations and 
churches and individuals ; and blessed is he who humbly 
and trustfully resorts to this Divine Teacher, and so be- 
comes a true Disciple. 

This twofold appeal to the past and the present in 
seeking to know the truth, was well expressed by Wil- 
liam Penn, thus : — "The double and agreeing testimony 
of the Spirit of God within, and the Scriptures of Truth 
without, is the rule and judge of Faith, Doctrine, and 
Practice." The Reformer Zwingle presents the same 
thought, when he speaks of " the outer and inner Word, 
— ^the written Bible, and the Bible in the heart.'^ 

The word " Practice,'' in a fuller sense than that used 
above by William Penn, will be found largely to cover 
Doctrine or Teaching; and as such we shall have to 
refer to it. But it also includes questions of Church 
Government, Church Discipline, and other human ar- 
rangements for strengthening religious life; and these 
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rightly vary from generation to generation, according to 
the changing needs of the times. On these questions as 
they come before us, we are bound to ask : — Are they in 
agreement with the Mind and Will of God, and with the 
great principles laid down for our guidance ? On such 
points we cannot lay aside our responsibility. We are 
not only inheritors of the past as r^ards facts and 
methods ; but we are endowed with powers for reverent 
enquiry and research. 

We are expressly enjoined in Scripture to use our in- 
telligence and discrimination. In the Apostolic words, 
we are to "Prove all things; and to hold fast that which 
is good." Our Lord Himself put this duty very plainly 
when He said to the Jews :— " Why even of yourselves 
judge ye not what is right ? " 

It is in the spirit of this twofold method of research, 
that we shall hope to carry on our enquiry as to the past 
and future of the Quaker movement. 

The founders of the Society of Friends often declared 
that the Reformation they preached was "Primitive 
Christianity Revived." We propose then in the first 
place, to go back in thought to the days of the Primitive 
Christians, and study the teachings, practices, and polity 
of the remarkable people to whom the Early Friends 
thus appealed. 



PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY. 

" There was an Ocean of Darkness and Death, but an infinite Ocean 
of Light and Love flowed over the Ocean of Darkness :— and in that I 
saw the infinite Love of God.''— GEORGE Fox. 

" The Life of Religion depends on the Force of Faith ; — not on the 
terms of it."— RusKiN. 

" The blood of the Martyrs was the seed of the Church."— Ter- 

TULLIAN. 

Nearly nineteen hundred years ago occurred the 
most momen4;ous event that ever happened in the history 
of the human race. This was the birth into the world 
of One who claimed to be — ^and whose life and character 
showed Him to be— the special Representative and 
Manifestation of the Divine Being. It may be well 
to recall the condition of the world at that unique 
juncture. 

Britain, as we know, was uncivilized ; but the Roman 
Empire — including the whole of the civilized world- 
was at the height of its prosperity and power. The 
flourishing countries bordering on the Mediterranean 
were far more wealthy, more populous, in a sense more 
civilized, than are the same countries now. 

But over all there linng a terrific darkness ; spring- 

(16) 
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ing, not from barbarism, not from ignorance, nor from 
intellectual slumber, but from a dreadful universal un- 
certainty ; — uncertainty as to the position and destinies 
of men ; as to God, His nature and disposition towards 
His creatures ; and as to a future life. This darkness 
and uncertainty told upon the very constitution of 
Society. The rights and duties of man were ignored : 
brute force dominated the world, and brute passion 
marked its doings. There was no public opinion based 
upon individual conscience and Divine Law. This 
frightful state of things was well described by the Apostle, 
when he speaks of the Grentiles as " having no hope, and 
without God in the world." 

We sometimes forget how much we owe even out- 
wardly, and as regards our civilization, to the power of 
Christianity. It is Christianity that, with all our short- 
comings, has so far wrought itself into the national 
character — so far moulded us into its own image, that 
modern society, with all its grave defects, is a vastly 
different thing from that of the Pagan World of the 
first century. It is Christianity that has planted in 
our bosoms that sense of individuality, that seriousness 
of conviction, that duty to conscience and God, which 
Despotism — ^spiritual or political — dreads, and can never 
crush. It is Christianity that has given us our higher 
tone of domestic virtue, our relish for home, our home- 
bred feelings, our true idea of personal delicacy and 
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purity, and our sense of the real nobility and respon- 
sibility of Manhood. 

Let us try for a moment to imagine ourselves with- 
out light or hope on the supreme questions indicated — 
as to the disposition of God towards poor, erring man, and 
as to our fiiture life — ^with nothing definite or cheering 
to look to; no perceptible guidance in our work and 
duty ; no recognized Power to help and support us in 
great trials or temptations or sorrows ; at death of dear 
relatives and friends ; when we yearn for a higher and 
holier life ; when we feel and see the tremendous power 
of evil ; above all, at the approach of Death ; no de- 
finite assurance at whatever crisis that the Everlasting 
arms are underneath to support ; — and then we have a 
faint picture of the dreary region and shadow of death 
in which the nations were wandering, at that eventful 
time which we call the Christian M^a. 

But the masses of the people were not only dark and 
hopeless in their spiritual outlook. Their outward lot 
was inconceivably wretched. It is estimated that the 
population of the whole Roman Empire at that time 
was about ninety millions ; and that, out of these, sixty 
millions, or two persons out of every three, were slaves ! 
Further than that, the cruelties that were frequently 
perpetrated under this slave system were fer more 
atrocious and shameful than anything known in modem 
times. 
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Then there was a condition of widespread and most 
fearful sin. It may be said that the grossest sin was 
tolerated and even r^arded as respectable. It is abso- 
lutely impossible to speak in detail of the shocking de- 
pravities of the old heathen world. The most horrible 
licentiousness was often even associated with the name 
of Religion, and with the temples^ of the Gkxls ! A 
heathen philosopher, Seneca, writing at the time of 
which we are speaking, says : — " The world is filled 
with crimes and vices. Things are too far gone to be 
healed by any means. Men are battling for the palm 
of wickedness. Every day Lust grows stronger, and 
tramples down all that is good and sacred.'* 

This dismal period has been thus vividly depicted by 
Matthew Arnold : — 

" Well Digh two thousand years have brought 

Their load and gone away, 
Since last on Earth there lived and wrought 
A world like ours to-day. 

" Like ours it look'd in outward air ! 

Its head was clear and true, 
Sumptuous its clothing, rich its fare, 
No pause its action knew : 

'' Stout was its arm, each pulse and bone 

Seemed puissant and alive— 
But ah, its heart, its heart was stone, 
And so it could not thrive I 
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" On that hard Pagan world, disgost 

And secret loathing fell. 
Deep weariness and sated lust 
Made human life a hell ! " 

It Will be well to keep these terrible pictures before 
us, that we may have some adequate measure of the 
mighty transforming power of Christ 

It was an intensely dark night ; but the darkest hour 
is said to be just before the dawn. There had been stars 
and moons with reflected light, that had shone upon, 
and — at intervals — brought some light to the nations ; 
but now the Sun was about to rise ; and even over the 
heathen world there was a momentary hush and pause, 
as if in longing expectation. And then the Christ was 
born! 

He came to reveal the true and living God ; — ^to make 
known to men the blessed fact that they have a Gra- 
cious Father in Heaven, Who is not willing that any 
should perish; — ^to bring home to every repentant 
human being the assurance of Divine pity, forgivene&s 
and help, and the certainty of a welcome and a home at 
the Father's House. Actions are admitted to speak 
louder than words ; and the Divine action in the self- 
sacrifice of Christ^ — (meaning by that sacrifice His Life 
as well as Death) — was a glorious and abiding procla- 
mation of the Gospel of the Grace of God. 

After Christ's Ascension, the Apostles proceeded at 
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the bidding of their Master to proclaim this "good 
news '' and to plant the Christian Church. Then were 
laid down principles often called Primitive Christianity. 

Now with the New Testament and one or two other 
documents in our hands, let us examine a little into the 
nature of this Primitive Church, — ^its teachings or 
doctrines, and its methods or arrangements ; not with a 
view to blind imitation, but to find the principles that 
characterized this earliest community of Christians. 

As regards their doctrine or teaching, the creed of the 
Primitive Church was wonderfully simple. There were 
no 39 Articles to sign or endorse — no series of abstruse 
theological definitions to accept. The one thing needful 
— ^the very root of spiritual life — is continually repre- 
sented in plain terms to be Faith or Trad in a Divine 
Person. Texts as pointed and clear as the following 
abound in the New Testament : — ^^Bdieve on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.^' " This is the 
work of God, t/ud ye believe on Him whom He hath 
serdJ^ "-48 many as are led by the Spirit of God, these 
are the sons of God.'^ 

This truth and its outcome are presented and assured 
to the disciple in a few sublime facts, which even young 
children and unlettered people can easily understand 
and apply. 

What is called "The Apostles' Creed ''—probably the 
most ancient of these smnmaries of belief— is almost 
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exclusively such a statement of facts. So with the 
document called " The Teaching of the Twelve Apos- 
tles/' which has recently been brought to light, and 
which is believed to have been written at the close of 
the First Century (about the time of the death of the 
Apostle John). These contain no metaphysical pro- 
positions, no curious inquiries into the unsearchable; 
but they deal simply and practically with those mighty 
facts of Christianity which are the hope and consolation 
of the believer, and with plain practical teaching as to 
the duties of life. 

Our good Bishop Fraser — whose loss is so severely 
felt in this district, by all sorts and conditions of men — 
once enunciated something like this simple and primitive 
Faith, as the want of this age. These were his striking 
words : — " Grant me the right to believe in these four 
facts — in a personal God, in a living Saviour, in an in- 
dwelling Spirit, in the Power of the World to come — 
and then like that little ship that was tossed up and 
down in Adria when no small tempest lay on her, these 
four anchors shall be cast out of the stern, while I wait 
for the day.'^ 

We shall recognize that statement as a brief simimary 
of what may be rightly called the Apostles' Creed. 

But there is an aspect of one of those truths which 
the New Testament is full of and which dominates 
everything — ^that of the indwelling Spirit ; in other 
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words, the direct communication of the believer with his 
Lord. Christ's whole teaching and ministry led up to 
this. When He was about to depart — when seemingly 
His entire work must fall to the ground through the 
loss of its leader — ^this was his grand word of consolation 
and hope to His followers : — " I will S€^nd you the Com- 
forter, the Spirit of Truth. He shall abide with you 
always.^' And He pointed out that this Spirit of Truth 
would be Himself — that He whom they had come to 
love and trust would be with them always, even to the 
end of the world. 

And after Christ's death the New Testament churches 
went on their way, strong, jubilant, all-conquering, in 
this sense of the Divine Presence ! 

And, mark what it did for them ! Here were hun- 
dreds of little communities scattered widely apart — 
gathered out of Judaism and heathenism, with but few 
apostles and evangelists, who could do little more than 
visit each Church at long intervals. They were at first 
without a written Gospel ; having only an occasional 
epistle sent them to read. What saved them from fell- 
ing apart a hundred ways, and relapsing into their old 
condition ? If we study the records of their inner life, 
we find, as the central fact., by which everything stood 
— the Presence of the Holy Spirit. That is, the be- 
lievers felt, and lived by the feeling — ^that Christ Him- 
self was in the midst of them, and In the heart of each 
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of them. They recognized a Divine Presence, whence 
flowed ligktf strength, joy, peace. 

The New Testament Epistles for ever revert to this 
Divine Presence, as the source and mainspring of 
Christian life. "Fe are led by the Spirit:' " Walk in 
the. Spirit:' ''The Spirit of God dweUeth in you:' 
" The Spirit is Life:' " Ye are the Temples of the Holy 
Ghost'' etc. First, last, always — ^this is the great Fact 
— a Present God revealed in ChrLst — ^Who enlightens 
and quickens. Whose very life flows through the mind 
and heart and will of the disciple. The relation of 
father and child — of husband and wife — of mind and 
body — all are too little to express the intimacy between 
the loving, tnisting soul and its God.* 

What a wondrous truth, what a grand fact, is this 
real Presence of Christ ! The Great Captain and 
Master and Deliverer always at the side of His followers, 
to guide and to help ! Nothing else will account for the 
amazing success of the Primitive Church, the faithful- 
ness of the Primitive believers, and their marvellous en^ 
durance of terrible persecution. The outcome of faith 
in this Almighty Power was, in thousands of instances, a 
changed and redeemed life ; a life of holiness and self- 
denial, and earnest dedication to Christ. 

And now, keeping this fundamental principle prom- 

♦See" Living Faith," p. 37. 
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inently in view, let us look still further into the polity 
of the Primitive Church ; and, with the New Testament 
before us, inquire as to the character of the religious 
meetings held by the early Christians ; as to their views 
of the Ministry of the Gospel ; their estimate of religious 
Rites and Ceremonies; and their method of Church 
Government. 

With regard to their religious meetings, our infor- 
mation is incidental only. We find no precise rules 
on the subject laid down in the New Testament ; and 
this silence is the more remarkable, since it is in such 
contrast with the elaborate details of the Mosaic system, 
with which the Apostles and Jewish converts would be 
familiar. But some interesting facts may be gathered 
from the brief references that occur. 

It was natural that these meetings should often be 
founded upon the Jewish Synagogue, since the Gospel 
came from Judea, and the first preachers were Jews. 
When this was the case the arrangements of the syna- 
gogue continued, with some modifications. There was 
the chanting of hymns, according to the Jewish practice, 
and the reading of the appointed portion of the Old 
Testament, varied by occasional Apostolic letters. This 
public reading and religious teaching were obviously of 
special importance in days when there were no printed 
books, and when copies of the Scriptures were very 
costly and rare. The reading was often followed by ex- 
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position and exhortation from those who were entrusted 
with spiritual gifts by the Lord Himself, for the edifi- 
cation of the assembly. The prayer recognized was 
" praying in the Holy Ghost." There is no such thing 
as a form of prayer to be met with in the worship of 
the Primitive Church. There is no evidence that even 
the "Lord's Prayer" was ever used as a customary 
part of worship. 

It would appear that the preaching was by no means 
confined to the readers, or even to the appointed elders. 
But when the congregation came together, which 
(possibly to suit the opportunities of the slaves) was 
often very early, on the First day of the week— one had 
a psalm, another a teaching or exposition, another a 
revelation, another a tongue, another an interpretation 
(1 Cor. xiv. 26). So it is evident that these meetings 
were not occasions where one man monopolized the 
service. The fact of Christ's real though invisible 
Presence in their midst, and of the hearty recognition 
by the worshippers of this wondrous blessing, would 
naturally prevent this. Christ alone was the Master 
and Teacher; and all the congregation, whether rich 
or poor, learned or unlearned, were brethren, gathered 
in His name, and seeking to be taught and led by 
His Spirit. 

Hence we find {Ada xiii.) various preachers or pro- 
phets spoken of as belonging to the Church at Antioch. 
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Again, the whole body of the Corinthian believers 
are exhorted to covet earnestly the best gifts, specially 
that of preaching. And so far from the exercise of this 
gift being confined to one individual in the church, the 
Apostle teaches that all may preach, one by one, that 
thus by the variety of ministrations all might learn and 
all be comforted (1 Cor. xiv.) 

Again, the preaching at these meetings was evidently 
characterized by great simplicity. Paul si)eaks even of 
the foolishness of preaching ; by which — it may be as 
well to say — ^he does not mean foolish preaching. He 
describes his own preaching as not with " enticing words 
of man^s wisdom," not " with wisdom of words ; " and 
gives a good reason: — that the faith of the hearers 
should not stand in the wisdom of men, but in the 
power of Grod ; and, also, lest the cross of Christ should 
be made of none effect. 

Doubtless the Apostle, in using the expression " entic- 
ing words of man's wisdom," refers both to the vain 
philosophy of the Greek world, and to the blandishments 
and glamour of oratory ; but he does not refer to spiritual 
fervour, or sound sense, or solid argument; since he 
abundantly used all these in his addresses and letters. 

We may be allowed to turn aside for a moment for an 
illustration of this danger, against which the Apostle was 
so jealously on his guard. 

One effect of the " enticing words of man's wisdom " 
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in modern preaching, was strikingly pointed out by the 
late Dr. Judson. He used frequently to speak of the 
growing tendency of cultivated people to go to a place 
of worship in search of intellectual gratification, rather 
than for worship or spiritual edification ; and mentioned 
it as a most dangerous snare. When once asked in pri- 
vate liow he liked a sermon that had been eliciting warm 
praises, he answered, " It was very brilliant ; every word, 
every attitude, every variation of voice, was chosen with 
cleverness and taste, and many of the thoughts were ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. It delighted my ears so much that 
I quite forgot I had a heart ; and I am afraid many 
others did the same." 

The nature of the call to the ministry among the 
primitive Christians was in strange contrast to that too 
prevalent in modem times (though not strange to those 
who have been brought up as Friends). It is not too 
much to say that this work is still often entered upon 
amongst other churches, to get a respectable, gentlemanly 
occupation ; and that if a person is clever, amiable, fond 
of reading, gifted with a good voice, and so on, he is 
thought fit to be trained for the ministry ; — sometimes 
even he is thus trained when all these are markedly 
absent ! 

But how was it in the Primitive Church? 

Paul says he himself was a preacher because " necessity 
— -(a strong sense of duty) — was laid upon him by the 
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Holy GJwsV^ Again, he says he was " called to be an 
Apostle by the will of God ; ^' and again — that he was 
called — " wyt of men, neither by man, but by Jesus Chfist, 
and God the Father.'^^ 

He says that Archippus received his ministry in the 
Lord. 

The Apostle Peter tells the believers that " each man 
is to minister as he has received the gift;" and again he 
says : — " If any man minister, let him do it as of the 
ability which God giveth." And we read that it was 
not man, but the Lord Jesus Himself," who " gave some 
to be apostles, and some prophets, and some evangelists, 
and some pastors and teachers ; '^ and again, that " there 
are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit qualifieth in 
all." 

And so these ministers with their varied gifts looked 
for the direct guidance and help of the Spirit of Christ, 
in their service. Like the prophets of old, the word of 
the Lord came to them. In more modern phrase, they 
preached under a sense of duty at the time, and they 
sought to be qualified at the time by Divine help. 

How indeed except by Divine guidance could the 
word in season be spoken, and the secrets of many hearts 
be revealed ? 

In accordance with this, we read of Paul and Barna- 
bas being sent forth by the Holy Ghost on their mission- 
ary tours. In one district Paul is forbidden to preach 
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by the Holy Ghost. Again " the Spirit suffered them 
not to go into Bithynia " — all this evidencing the direct 
guidance of the Spirit in the work of the ministry. 

We furtheif find that in the Primitive Church human 
learning was not considered essential to the work of the 
ministry. This is made very pointed by the fact, that 
almost all the Apostles were unlettered men. Not that 
God needs a blank sheet of ignorance on which to write 
His truth*) but that-spiritual wisdom is a different thing 
from intellectual lore. The ver^vfact that tiie most 
active and gifteS of the Apostles was a learned man, may 
show us at the same time the value of mental cultivation 
in this as in every duty in life. 

Then further, these early preachers proclaimed the 
truth freely. They were not professionals. They did 
not gain their livelihood by their 3ei;vice. They were 
simply mei^l^jjps of the community in which all had 
some gift or callingj^and theirs was preaching. This en- 
gagement w^ •vjftbour-of love, bringing its own reward. 
The wages were ample, but they were of the same kind 
as the gift and the service — spiritual and not temporal. 
In illustration of this status of the preacher, we read 
Paul's statement repeatedly made, that his own hands 
ministered to his necessities. We are told that he was a 
mechanic — ^a tentmaker — ^and that he worked at his call- 
ing; and Aquila, another preacher, worked with him. 
Barnabas did the same. Paul tells the bishops or over- 
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seers of Ephesus (who were probably preachers) that so 
labouring they ought to support, not themselves only, 
but the weak. Again, Peter tells the bishops that they 
should labour (" not for filthy lucre " as the servants of 
the heathen gods did), but " willingly, and of a ready 
mind." 

And if any of the Apostles and early preachers did not 
entirely earn their living, it was simply because their 
position as itinerant missionaries stood in the way. For 
this case the Lord had expressly provided. He had said 
that the workman was worthy of his meat, the labourer 
of his hire. The disciple who ministered to others of 
spiritual things, might rightly in sj^ecial circumstances 
partake of their carnal things. But this was so carefully 
guarded on both sides— on the side of the ministers, who 
had to maintain their true independence, and the freeness 
of their gift ; and on the side of the congregations, many 
of whom were true ministers of Christ in other ways, and 
so were on the same footing as the preachers— that we 
nowhere read of stated payment for the ministry during 
the first two centuries. We find in the writings of that 
period plentiful allusion to the contributions in the 
churches, for the help of the poor, the sick, the aged, the 
imprisoned, and the shipwrecked; but no stated pay- 
ment for the preachers. 

Well would it have been for the Church of Christ, 
had she continued to maintain in their integrity these 
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simple views as to the position and calling of the min- 
istry of the Word. 

The important place assigned in these early days to 
Woman, in the work of the ministry, is another aspect 
of the subject of great interest. It had been predicted 
by the prophet Joel, that daughters as well as sons 
should thus serve the Lord; and in the Primitive 
Church we find this abundantly fulfilled. Besides en- 
listing in the public service of the congregations the 
gentle, winning influence of the womanly nature, this 
was doubtless part of the means appointed by God for 
lifting up woman from the low level to which she had 
been thrust in heathen times, and for putting her in her 
right place by the side of man. Under the Gospel there 
was to be " neither male nor female ; " in other words, 
there was no distinction of sex in the gifts and graces 
of the Spirit. Women had been specially prominent 
with their services of love to the Lord in His human 
life, and perhaps we may say, specially faithful. 

" Not she with traitorous lips her Master stung I 
Not she denied Him with unfaithful tongue. 
She, when Apostles fled, did dangei's brave, 
Last at His Cross, and earliest at His Grave ! " 

Nor did this zeal abate when the Lord's bodily pres- 
ence was withdrawn ; nor were the spiritual gifts 
wanting. And so we find women taking a large part in 
the work of the Church, during these early days of vigour 
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and simplicity. Not only does the Apostle Paul give 
definite instructions as to the manner in which women 
should deport themselves when exercising ministerial 
gifts in the assembled Church ; but numerous statements 
confirm the fact, that these gifts were exercised. The 
Evangelist Philip had four daughters who were 
preachers. Priscilla (the wife of Aquila) is called 
" Paul's helper in Christ, unto whom all the churches 
give thanks." In the list of messages sent by Paul at 
the close of his Epistle to the Romans, about one-third 
are to women who were distinguished for their place in 
the church, and their abounding labour in Christ. Of 
one of these it is said, " Unto whom not only I give 
thanks, but also all the churches of the Gentiles ; " and 
there is similar testimony in other cases. 

In almost all the professing churches of the present 
day, certain Rites and Ceremonies have a place in the 
public service; in some instances a very prominent 
place. How was it in the Primitive Church ? 

It would i)erhaps be too sweeping to say that rites 
and ceremonies were " conspicuous by their absence." 

But certainly in the ordinary meaning of these 
words they are scarcely to be found, in the simple ser- 
vice of the apostolic days. There were doubtless some 
Jewish arrangements which clung to the church ; as was 
natural in a religion which was mainly propagated by 
3 
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Jews; few of whom in their lifetime laid aside the 
practices in which they had been trained. 

Hence we find strict directions, not to eat things 
strangled, or to partake of blood. Hence also, as already 
pointed out, the Jewish practice of chanting hymns was 
more or less adopted in the Christian meetings. But all 
these and other externals to which we must further refer, 
were evidently appraised at their true value by the 
apostles, and hung very loosely; and when certain 
ritualists visited some of the churches, and insisted 
upon observances as important to salvation, they 
were very sternly rebuked; and the churches were 
solemnly reminded that the work of Christianity did 
not consist in ritualistic performances, but in a changed 
heart and a dedicated life. 

Water baptism in those early days was not so much a 
ceremony, as a Jewish plan of admitting proselytes ; and 
as such it had long been in vogue in that nation. If 
we did not otherwise know this, we should infer it from 
the inquiries made by the Jews to John the Baptist, 
when he was engaged in his revival work. 

If water baptism had been a new thing, they would 
have demanded why he was presumptuously adding to 
the Mosaic observances, and traditions of the elders. 
Or, they might have asked him, what bathing had to 
do with religion? But they simply asked. "Why 
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baptizest thou then, if thou be not the Christ, neither 
that prophet?" 

This Jewish practice was adopted by the disciples in 
the lifetime of our Lord as the common method of en- 
rolling members (though the evangelist significantly 
states, "Howbeit Jesus himself baptized not, but his 
disciples);" and it was afterwards continued in the 
Primitive Church ; taking much the same place as our 
proceeding for admission into membership. But how 
Paul valued the method, we may learn from his almost 
contemptuous words, " Christ sent me not to baptize, but 
to preach the gospel." 

We find also the Apostle Peter definitely stating that 
true baptism is not the washing with water, but the 
answer of a good conscience; in other words, that it 
does not consist in the washing of the body, but in the 
cleansing of the soul. 

No doubt there is some ambiguity from the use of 
the word " baptism " for both an outward process and 
a spiritual operation. But we have many similar am- 
biguities, both in Scripture and in ordinary life, which 
are due mainly to the fact that language is at the best 
an imperfect instrument ; and partly, to the inexact and 
careless use of terms which prevailed in those times, 
and from which few religious writers are even now 
entirely free. 

The Primitive Christians had also a practice of hold- 
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ing a periodical Repast, partly social and partly relig- 
ious, to which the whole congregation was invited. The 
Gentiles had been accustomed to have frequent sacrificial 
feasts, which this would seem to have replaced. It was 
a meal of Fellowship and Christian love ; in which mas- 
ter and slave, rich and poor, learned and unlearned, sat 
down together on a footing of equality, and recalled 
together the great Fact of Christianity — the coming and 
sacrifice of their Lord, His dying and His undying love, 
for the whole family of man. This simple Love Feast 
became in after times distorted by priestly minds into a 
Rite and a Sacrament, that had in itself spiritual efl&cacy ; 
but there is not a trace of this idea to be found in prim- 
itive days. 

The simple practice as adopted by the Early Chris- 
tians, was doubtless of great value for that time ; but it 
is no more binding upon Christians now, than the com- 
mand so clearly given to the Primitive Disciples, to wash 
one another's feet. 

With regard to all this tendency to outward observ- 
ances in religion, the Apostle's words on the very sub- 
ject are pointed and clear. He says : — " With freedom 
did Christ set us free ; — stand fast therefore, and be not 
entangled again in a yoke of bondage." 

In the government and management of the Primitive 
Church, we find the whole body of Believers taking 
part. In modern times. Church Synods are often 
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mainly, sometimes entirely, in the hands of the clergy. 
In the Primitive Church, happily, there was no clergy ; 
but the Church at large recognized its duties and respon- 
sibilities. 

We find, for instance, the Church — " the whole mul- 
titude" — choosing the Deacons in Acts vi. So when 
Peter first preached to Gentiles, he explained himself to 
the whole Church — " the Apostles and Brethren " — ^at 
Jerusalem. Again, we find the whole Church dealing 
with the difficulty at Antioch, Ads xv. At Corinth, 
where a wicked man was a member of the Church, Paul 
does not write to a minister or a bishop to deal with him, 
but to the whole Church : "Ye being gathered together,'' 
etc. And if it be true that One is the Master, even 
Christ, and all the believers are Brethren, what other 
course could rightly be taken ? 

The savage and irrational practice of international 
War, is one with which the teachings of Christianity 
are obviously in conflict. How did the Primitive 
Christians regard this matter ? 

"During a considerable period after the death of 
Christ," says Dymond, " it is certain that His followers 
believed that he had forbidden war ; and that, in conse- 
quence of this belief, many of them refused to engage in 
it, whatever were the consequences." " It is as easy," 
says a learned writer of the seventeenth century, 'Mo 
obscure the sun at mid-day, as to deny that the Primi- 
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live Christians renounced all revenge and war." Their 
wonls on the subject were explicit : — " I cannot fight, if 
I die." '^ I am a Christian, and therefore *! cannot 
fight." *' Christ," says TertuUian, "by disarming 
Peter, disarmed every soldier." It is in fact indispu- 
table that the Christians who lived nearest to the time 
of our Saviour, believed with undoubting confidence that 
he had unequivocally forbidden war ; that they openly 
avowed this Micf; and that, in supjwrt of it, they were 
willing to satTifice, and did sacrifice, their fortunes and 
their lives. 

On the subjwt of oaths the Early Christians had also 
a clear testimony, accepting, as they did, the plain teach- 
ing of their Lord. "Probably," says John Bright, 
" there is nothing in the New Testament more pointedly 
(X)ndemned and forbidden than oaths. The practice of 
swearing to the truth of anything makes two kinds of 
truth and truthfulness. I think oaths and c ath-taking 
have done more than any other thing to impair and 
destroy a regard for the truth." It is satisfactory to 
know that the Primitive Church took no doubtful stand 
on this matter. 

Very remarkable, also, was the spirit of Christian 
love, of mutual help, of readiness to bear one another's 
burdens, that was manifested among the early believers. 
People came to know they were Christ's disciples, be- 
cause they had love one to another. 
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"At all times, a mau who would do faithfully, must believe firmly." 
— Caklyle. 

" The quantity of inwardness, faithfulness, and power, which had 
been manifest, could not pass away, without helping towards some 
great Revolution."--STERLiNG. 

" The grand distinguishing tenet of the Society of Friends is this : 
the Light of Christ in Man, as a continuous Divine revelation. This 
idea underlies the whole structure of the Society's Christian profession ; 
giving the tone to its theology, the shape to its organization, the direc- 
tion»to its practice." — Db. Boardman. 

It would be a mistake to supix)se that the Primitive 
Church — ^whose condition, polity and teaching we have 
sought briefly to describe — was a community of perfect . 
men, or that it saw every truth fully. It had in fact its 
own special troubles and shortcomings. 

People who had been familiar with the immoralities 
of heathenism, and who had j)erhaps been saturated with 
the hopeless Atheism that prevailed, did not at once — 
on being reached by the spirit of the Gospel — rise above 
every degrading tendency. The Apostles' frequent re- 
minders of the plainest spiritual realities — of the simplest 
requirements of Christian morality — give some indication 

of what was at times seen to be lacking. 

(39) 
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And yet the Primitive Church as a whole was 
remarkable for the simplicity and purity of its teaching . 
— for the godly lives of its members, and for the faith- 
ful courage with which it sought to do its work. 

We see something of what it had done from a state- 
ment in Pliny's letter — written about A. D. 103 — (soon 
after the death of the Apostle John) — ^to the effect that 
the Heathen Temples in one of the most populous prov- 
inces in Asia Minor were almost deserted. 

Its character for genuineness and simplicity was 
doubtless largely assured by persecution. As some 
author rather grimly says — "the wild beasts of the 
Amphitheatre kept Primitive Christianity pure." 

Before speaking of the Quaker Reformation, we shall 
have to glance rapidly at some characteristics of Church 
history during the intervening ages. The word " Ref- 
ormation " obviously implies a previous period of decline 
and corruption. A very brief reference to these darker 
ages of the Church, and to some of the noble Witnesses 
who rose from time to time to enlighten it, and whom, 
from some aspects of their teaching. We might almost 
call Quaker Reformers — will construct a bridge that may 
suffice to carry us from the first to the seventeenth 
century. 

We have already referred to the tendency, even in the 
lifetime of the Apostles, to lapse into Ritualism. " It 
seems historically certain," says Dr. Arnold, " that the 
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Judaism that sought to enforce the Mosaic Law on the 
primitive believers — after having thus vainly endeav- 
oured to sap the very life and freedom of the Gospel, did 
even within the first century transform itself into some 
sort of Christian guise, and, substituting Water Baptism 
for Circumcision, and the mystic influence of the Bread 
and Wine for the Jewish doctrine of purifying and defil- 
ing meats, did thereby pervert Christianity to a fatal 
extent." 

Traces of this tendency to that which is outward and 
ceremonial are apparent in the Primitive document 
called " the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles." They 
are probably to be seen from time to time in all religious 
communities. The " weak and beggarly elements," as 
the Apostle boldly stigmatized them, please a merely 
sensuous and sentimental taste — and seem to construct 
an easy path to religiousness. And so, as these cravings 
are gratified. Conscience is by degrees lulled, and ap- 
parently satisfied with the form without the power, or 
the reality. 

It is even possible that some tendency in this direction 
has at times shown itself — and that in various ways — in 
such an anti-ritualistic body as the Society of Friends. 
We might query in passing, whether the preference 
shown by some among us in recent days, for Reading, 
Singing, and other prea^^^nged service in meetings for 
worship, does not contain more than a trace of this sub- 
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tie danger that has done so much mischief to the profess- 
ing Church in the past ? This is a thought that may 
well claim our earnest attention. 

After the death of the Apostles, one of the earliest 
tendencies to Decline was .in some respects more serious 
than even this craving for externals, though possibly it 
was less startling. A disposition grew up here and there 
to entrust the work of the Ministry in its varied aspects, 
to one person or " parson,'^ who was set apart for the 
work ; and for the members of the congregation thus to 
relieve themselves in some measure of their spiritual re- 
sponsibilities. No doubt such an arrangement has its 
plausible side. It possibly seemed only a question of 
division of labour. " One man " — it would be said — 
" has a special faculty for exposition, and pastoral duty, 
and works of piety. Another's talent lies in trade or 
agriculture, or the affairs of this life. Why should not 
the first be asked to give his whole time to Church work 
for the good of the community ? " — the result, if not 
the aim, being to set the bulk of the congregation more 
free to pursue their worldly callings, without Church 
anxieties. 

At first the arrangement took the simplest form; 
probably quite as simple and innocent-looking as the 
plans adopted by the Home Mission Committee, recently 
appointed by London Yearly Meeting. But it contained 
a dangerous principle that was likely to grow, and that 
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did grow. This little and apparently harmless bud 
developed in course of time into a gaudy flower, and 
then into a poisonous fruit. In plain words, it finally 
resulted in the establishment of a separate clerical Order, 
that arrogated to itself the name and authority of the 
Church. It meant in the long run neither more nor 
less than a system of human priesthood, of which the 
Papacy is only the full and complete developiiient. 

It is a question whether th^ germs of the priestly 
system are not to be found in the position of every pro- 
fessional Pastor, by whatever name he be called. But 
however this be, the fact is undisputed that the thing 
grew from a very harmless-looking origin, until, iq some 
form or other, it developed into this evil institution of a 
human priesthood ; and gradually spread its paralyzing 
influences over most of the Christian communities. 

Under this influence, the social religious gathering 
called the Love Feast degenerated into an awful rite, to 
be administered by priestly hands ; and the practice of 
Water Baptism, also so administered, was declared to be 
essential to salvation. 

From age to age the decline goes on. It is a sad and 
humiliating story. The great and pure principles of 
practical Christianity which were plainly and faithfully 
held by the Primitive Church, are one by one lost sight 
of or set aside, in the thick mist — the inevitable penalty 
of unfaithfulness — ^which gradually spread over Christ- 
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endom. The despotic principle — rampant in the world 
— ^thus pushed its way into the Church. The brother- 
hood of labourers^ with each of its members actively and 
fully devoting his experience and powers in some way to 
the service of Christ, was practically supplanted by the 
trained and paid Pastor, who in course of time — as we 
have pointed out — developed into a Priest. 

Congregations by degrees abandoned both their rights 
and responsibilities, and placed themselves under the 
authority of one man, who was hired to preach to them, 
to pray for them, to shepherd and govern them, and if 
possible, to be religious on their behalf! At length 
this substitutional system became almost universal. In 
course of time the priestly or clerical class thus gene- 
rated were to be found almost everywhere; and they 
often proved worldly, ignorant, self-seeking, supersti- 
tious; — the lineal descendants of the heathen priesthood 
whose temples they came to occupy. 

As was sure to be the case, they sought to enslave 
men's thoughts and consciences — made elaborate creeds, 
which they used their authority to enforce — ^and assumed 
to be lords over the heritage of God. They in effect 
denied the living Presence of Christ, imprisoned the 
Bible, and exchanged the spirit and power of religion 
for pomps, and shows, and sacramental mummeries that 
had all the characteristics of empty idolatrous charms. 

After the introduction of what Dean Stanley calls 
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" baptized heathenism " intx) the professing Church, when 
the Emperor Constantine declared his all^iance to it, 
the course was steadily downward. There were centuries 
of settled gloom. Religion became more and more a 
thing of externals : — something to be performed — con- 
fessions — ^asceticisms —pilgrimages — inflictions — gifts to 
the Church — anything in place of living the Christian 
life ! The protests and labours of the great German 
Reformer show us to what a fearful head these priestly 
traditions had at length grown, and what a tremendous 
uprising was needful in order to break them down. 

But during this long period of darkness there were 
some bright and shining lights ; — some brave and faith- 
ful witnesses, who proclaimed, and lived out — nay, had, 
in multitudes of instances, to die for truths near akin to 
what we call Quaker principles. These men kept the 
torch of truth burning, and handed it on from age to 
age, throughout that dreary night ; until at length it set 
fire to some of the more outrageous growths of super- 
stition and priestcraft, and there was a great conflagration, 
and a great clearing away of rubbish. This was the 
period generally known in History as that of " The 
Reformation." 

An eminent writer says of such times of enlighten- 
ment : — " Even in the dreariest seasons of human history, 
some genial breaks and summer days occasionally arrive 
— or, shall we say rather, plenitudes of the Divine 
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Presence — ^by which the glorious impulses of faith and 
feeling break forth and blossom in noble human souls, 
and the poor half-dead world witnesses the stirring of 
real spiritual life." 

Many of these noble souls were called Heretics. The 
pen of History was in the hand of their enemies ; and 
in the records of the time they are generally denounced, 
and often misrepresented. But we shall not be far 
wrong if we call some of these standard-bearers, Quaker 
Reformers; — on the principle of our text, that true 
Quakerism is Primitive Christianity. They testified, 
according to their light, to the Primitive Truth. They 
believed in a Living and a Present Christ. They 
sought to uphold the freedom and spirituality of the 
Gospel against innovations, which "were turning the 
servants of the Church into a pretentious priesthood, 
and the service of the Church into a tawdry pageant." 

Among such faithful witnesses we may name Pris- 
dllian, Martin of Tours, and VigUantius, in the fourth 
and fifth century. Claude, bishop of Turin, was another 
remarkable man, who lived at the b^inning of the 
ninth century — a little before the time of our Alfred 
the Great. Claude was chaplain to King Louis, the 
successor of Charlemagne. He taught that Christ, and 
not the Pope, was the true head of the Church — ^that 
tradition had not equal authority with Scripture — ^that 
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Salvation was through faith in Christ, and not through 
performances and rites. 

Through his moral influence all images in the 
churches throughout his diocese were destroyed. By 
the powerful protection of the king, this brave man was 
permitted to die in peace. 

Perhaps even earlier than any of these were the 
Vaudois, who had maintained in a good degree the 
Primitive Faith possibly in an unbroken line from 
Apostolic times. 

The poet Milton accredits them with a long spir- 
itual ancestry, when in his celebrated sonnet he speaks 
of the Vaudois as — 

"They who kept Thy truth so pure of old, 
When all our fathers worshipped stocks and stones/' 

Among the " errors ^^ charged by Romish writers 
against these people are the following : — 

They asserted that Christ is the true Head of the 
Church — that Water Baptism is useless and has no 
efficacy in the work of salvation — that the Sacrament of 
the Supper is equally unnecessary and constitutes no part 
of the Gospel — ^that the orders of clergy were not 
of Divine institution — ^that the Church rites of burial 
had been arranged to meet the avarice of the clergy — 
that there is no sanctity in Church buildings — that 
cbaroh music is objectionable as being unspiritual — ^that 
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prayers for the dead are of no avail — ^and that the Cross 
is not an object of worship. 

Other writers tell us that the Vaudois in very early 
times condemned absolutely all taking of oaths — all 
shedding of blood — military service — and the punish- 
ment of death, as contrary to the spirit of Christ's 
teaching. 

As some explanation of these Primitive views, we 
learn (also from their enemies) that these simple- 
hearted people diligently studied the Scriptures and 
committed large portions to memory; and that they 
taught the necessity of living up to the standard of the 
Gospel. Another Romish writer says of them that they 
are not to be found hanging about wine shops ; — ^that 
they attend no dances or other vanities ; — and that their 
preachers live on their daily labour. He adds, that he 
has known shoemakers to be preachers among them. 

In many of these particulars we cannot but be reminded 
both of the Church in the Apostles' days, and of the 
Quaker Church in the seventeenth century. 

Somewhat similar statements might be made respect- 
ing the Albigenses, or Waldenses, in the South of 
France. 

It is interesting to note in passing, that the little com- 
pany of Friends in the South of France trace back their 
origin to the Albigenses. 

Coming down to later times, we must be content sim- 
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ply to name Wiclif and the Lollards ; — John Huss, and 
Jerome of Prague, as in the true line of the Apostolic 
Succession. Of all these it may be truly said the world 
was not worthy ; — but it was happily made more worthy 
by their faithful service. 

In England the truth of the continued Presence of 
Christ with His followers had been so obscured by the 
Romish apostasy, that men awoke but slowly to the con- 
sciousness of its reality. Hence, during even the stirring 
times of the Reformation era, religion was treated very 
much as a sort of State engine ; and the English move- 
ment was, at first, largely political, and did not carry the 
people with it. It was pre-eminently a compromise 
with Rome ; not a return to Primitive truth. The 
English Prayer Book bears upon its face abundant 
marks of this compromising spirit. 

" During the twelve or thirteen years which followed 
the death of Henry VIII.'' — says Macau lay — -."the 
religion of the State was thrice changed. The faith of 
the nation seemed to depend on the personal inclinations 
of the Sovereign.'' It is a remarkable fact, and one 
that displays the degradation induced by the long bondage 
to Rome, that out of 10,000 benefices, there were only 
243 incumbents who, having acknowledged the Romish 
supremacy under Mary, declined to accept Protestantism 
and the supremacy of Elizabeth in its stead. 

In the reign of Elizabeth the Puritans arose, who 
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wanted a more thorough Reformation. These people/ 
who were mainly Calvinists, were very zealous and 
earnest according to their light. They upheld a standard 
of strict morality, and were almost furious against every- 
thing that smacked of Rome. But they — especially the 
later Puritans — built their faith and practice far too 
exclusively on the Old Testament : and their divinity — 
being full of elaborate metaphysical and scholastic dis- 
quisitions — lacked greatly the warmth and simplicity of 
the Gospel. 

It is needful to bear in mind, in these brief historic 
references to a most important period in human history, 
that even the Great Reformers were far from seeing all 
the beautiful simplicity and breadth of the Truth, as it 
had been revealed and recognized in Primitive days. 

There was much work still to be done in this direc- 
tion ; and the time had now come when the Lord in His 
mercy prepared and sent forth one, whom He qualified 
and anointed to do it. If I may reverently apply 
Scripture words to this memorable crisis I should say : — 
" There was a man sent from God, whose name was 
George Fox. The same came for a witness, to bear wit- 
ness to the Light, that men through him might believe." 

George Fox has been fittingly called " the last of the 
Reformers." His aim was to complete what the earlier 
Reformers began : wliat the Puritans had in some respects 
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carried forward, but which still remained unfinished — 
the Restoration of Primitive Christianity. 

Greorge Fox was bom in 1624; so his youth was 
passed at a most eventful time in English History, when 
it seemed doubtful whether the Government would go on 
— ^as it had done for ages — gradually developing into a 
limited and constitutional Monarchy ; or would sink into 
a Despotism. 

In his early boyhood there was for years no parlia- 
ment ; there was no free speech. Heretics were remorse- 
lessly hunted in almost every parish in the kingdom. 
Those were times to set men thinking; and no doubt 
they helped in no small degree to ripen and develop the 
character of young George Fox. Let us glance briefly 
at his after life and teaching, in order that we may 
sketch, at least in outline, his view of what Primitive 
Christianity required. 

Fox was a man of wonderful natural endowments ; 
and though with no more scholastic instruction than the 
middle classes of his day enjoyed, yet he had a mind of 
no ordinary powers, cultivated, too, in a particular direc- 
tion in a very remarkable manner. The knowledge of 
God, not as a mere intellectual speculation, but as the 
true solvent of that mystery, human life — the true Re- 
storative that would harmonize and guide and give 
spiritual power — was the great object of his longing 
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8eareh from youth to manhood ; and in this search his 
almost constant companion was the Bible. 

But though the volume of inspiration was most pre- 
cious to him, he could not be satisfied, or rest with it 
alone. He loved it, because it revealed the Divine 
Helper — ^the Christ of God ; — to whom he longed most 
intensely to come, that he might have Life, and might 
know both truth and duty. For this end he agonized 
for months in solitude — ^he read — he prayed — ^he made 
earnest enquiries of men who were thought to have 
Christian experience : but still no light came. As Spur- 
geon says, "Fox was driven at last into the dreadful 
wilderness of self-despair ; and made to see the dark 
chambers of imagery of his own natural heart." And 
then, in God's own time, the Revelation came. Fox's 
own record of this momentous crisis in his life is deeply 
touching and instructive. He says: — "When all my 
ho])es in men were gone, so that I had nothing out- 
wardly to help me, nor could I tell what to do, then, O ! 
then, I heard a voice which said, ^ There is one, even 
Christ Jesus, that can speak to thy condition ; ' and when 
I heard it, my heart did leap for joy. Then the Lord 
let me see why there was none else that could speak to 
my condition, viz., that I might give Him all the glory ; 
that Christ might have the pre-eminence, Who enlightens 
and gives Grace and Faith and Power." 

The Divine Comforter who thus revealed Hmiself, 
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spoke to a willing and longing heart; and from that 
time forth — ^though his discipline was by no means over 
— Greorge Fox grew to have an apostolic faith in the 
real Pi-esence of Christ. 

This young man of nineteen became shortly so filled 
with his new life, that he says he could have wept day 
and night with tears of joy ; — and he was soon called to 
proclaim his precious discovery to others. Thus, with 
the heavenly anointing manifestly resting upon him, he 
entered upon his mission as a religious Reformer ;— com- 
missioned to bring back to the Church a long-lost and 
forgotten Truth. "I was commanded,'^ he says, "to 
turn people to that inward Light, Spirit and Grace, by 
which all might know their salvation, and their way to 
Grod ; even that Divine Spirit which would lead them 
into all truth." 

With persuasive eloquence, says a recent writer. Fox 
began now to call men from " forms and shadows," to 
the life, light, and power of Christ in their own hearts. 
Numerous converts speedily united with him in the 
great Reforming work, many of them as devoted as 
Fox; and it is important to note that their primary 
ground of union — (as officially stated by London yearly 
meeting) — was, "agreement of sentiment in regard to 
Christ's inward teaching." 

George Fox formulates still more definitely the 
nature of his mission in the following words : — " By the 
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power and Spirit of God, I was to bring people off from 
all their own ways, to Christ the new and living Way : 
and from the churches which had been gathered in the 
wisdom of man, to the Church of Grod of which Christ is 
the Head. And off from the world's teachers made by 
men, to learn of Christ, of whom the Father said, ^ This 
is my beloved Son. Hear Him.' And off from the 
world's worships, to know the Spirit of truth in the 
heart, and to be led thereby. And I was to bring peo- 
ple off from Jewish ceremonies, and from men's inven- 
tions, and worldly doctrines ; and from their rudiments 
and creeds — with their schools and colleges ^or making 
men ministers of Christ. And from all their images, 
and crosses, and sprinkling of infants ; and all their vain 
traditions, which they had gotten up since the ApostW 
days, which the Lord's power was against. And against 
all who preached and not freely, as being such as had 
not received freely." 

It would, however, be a mistake to suppose fix)m this 
statement that the Quaker Reformation was a mere pro- 
testing movement or a system of negatives. On the 
contrary, it began, as already pointed out, ^ith reviving 
a great fundamental but forgotten truth ; — that of the 
Real Presence of Christ by His Spirit. This we have 
happily kept in the forefront of those grand "Advices," 
which are periodically read in our meetings. It is the 
same truth so well expressed by William Penn, when he 
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isaid : — " The LiglU of Christ within uSy as God^s gift for 
man's salvationy is the ffreat fundameTital of our religion.'^ 

We are therefore justified in saying that George Fox's 
proclamation of the Primitive Faith was based on the 
assertion of a supreme and positive truths and not on mere 
n^ations. 

He found the religious world divided between High 
Church professors, who based their faith largely on 
Church traditions — ^and the Puritan and " Evangelical " 
parties, who believed in the exclusive authority of 
Scripture. All these were making the death of Christ 
the central truth of Christianity, to the displacement of 
a broader and more Scriptural view. They were in fact 
almost entirely ignoring a truth which Fox felt to be 
the main Factor in the relations of man to God. Fox 
had discovered — had had revealed to him — that it is the 
indwelling Spirit, the living Christ, and not the Church, 
nor the Bible only (or even primarily), which is the real 
restorer and guide of life. He had reached out to a liv- 
ing Person who is Divine, and he could rest no longer 
on a Book, or a Creed. 

Stephen Cfisp refers to the same discovery when he 
says :— " There are two kinds of Faith. The one says, 
'I believe, because good men have told me, and because 
I find it in my Catechism and Prayer Book/ The other 
says, 'I believe, because God hath visited me by His 
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Love, and given me a personal assurance that He is my 
Deliverer.' " 

Charles Kingsley proclaims the antiquity of this great 
Quaker principle in the following words. He says : — 
" The doctrine of Christ in every man, as the indwelling 
Word of God — the Light who lights every one who 
comes into the world — is no peculiar tenet of the 
Quakers ; — but one which runs through the whole of the 
Old and New Testaments; and without which they 
would both be unintelligible : just as the same doctrine 
runs through the whole history of the early Church for 
the first two centuries, and is the only explanation of 
them.'' 

The historian Bancroft says : — " The mind of George 
Fox arrived at the conclusion that Truth is to be found 
by listening to the Voice of Gtxi in the soul. This 
principle contained a moral revolution. It established 
absolute freedom of mind (under the rule of Christ) — 
treading idolatry and superstition under foot, and enter- 
ing the strongest protest against every form of hierarchy.'' 
It is in this sense that we may say in the words of the 
poet — of that bright dawn of spiritual truth and liberty, 
of which we are speaking — ^that 

'* Freedom reared in that aagust sunrise 
Her beaatiful, bold brow : 
When Rites and Forms before her burning ejea 
Melted like snow." 
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But when we speak of this great doctrine of Primitive 
Christianity and of Quakerism as fundamental truth, it 
is not to be understood that it is the only truth of im- 
portance. On examination it will be found, when held 
in its true sense, really to include or to lead on to all the 
great Facts referred to in the Apostles' Creed : for, as 
promised by Christ, it leads into all truth. Our knowl- 
edge of Grod is progressive. Truth comes to us by 
degrees: largely according to faith and faithfulness. 
This was what Greorge Fox meant, when he said he was 
called " to bring people to Christ, and to leave them 
there/' He knew that when a man had come in faith to 
this living Christ, he would seek more and more to 
learn of Christ, and to obey Christ, and to promote the 
cause of Christ ; — that he would honour and love the 
Bible, which testified of Christ ; — ^that he would rejoice 
exceedingly and increasingly in the assurance he had, 
through Grod's manifestation and sacrifice in Christ : — 
that he would feel the need and privilege of Prayer and 
of waiting on this gracious Lord for fuller enlightenment 
in the truth, and for guidance and help in all the con- 
cerns of life. 

It was Greorge Fox^s faith in this principle of Chris- 
tian growth and development that explains the well- 
known story about William Penn and his sword. The 
incident may be briefly recalled to memory, somewhat 
thus : William Penn in the early days of his changed 
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life^ though full of zeal for the Grospel as he then knew 
it, had not yet seen all the bearings of the great Truth 
which he had embraced. He had thrown himself heart 
and soul into the work of the Lord. He was preaching 
and writing continually, and was full of Christian 
activity. But he still wore his sword, after the &shion 
of the gentleman of those times ; and possibly thought 
little about it. The appearance of the young Cliristian 
soldier girt with a carnal weapon scandalized some of his 
elder Friends, who remonstrated with him about it 
Penn, in his perplexity, sought counsel from his friend 
and leader, George Fox ; and told him he had not seen 
the inconsistency of the thing, and did not wish to take 
any step out of mere imitation. Fox's advice was sim- 
ple and courageous. He said — "As regards thy sword, 
wear it as long as thou feels easy with it." He had 
faith in the meekness and gentleness of Christ, and in 
the power of the Master to imbue His young disciple 
with His own spirit ; and he knew it was wise to leave 
g. owth and development in the hands of Him who is 
patient and all-wise; — who alone sees the capabilities 
of His servants, and the right time for leading them for- 
ward. 

And so we find this great fundamental truth of a 
living and present Saviour underlying all that the early 
Friends taught. It was this that gave the unique char- 
acter to their meetings for worship. It shaped and 
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guided their ministry. It was at the root of all their 
testimonies, and their service for the Truth. It was to 
them the power and reality of the Gospel. It was 
" God's gift for man's salvation.^' And the reason is 
not far to seek. It meant to them the one Foundation, 
on which prophets, and apostles, and Primitive Chris- 
tians had built ; — Jesua Christ. 

In view of this mighty fact they might well ask — 
" What need is there of a human priest, or a professional 
pastor, at the head of the congregation ; when the Great 
High Priest — ^the Minister of ministers — is Himself 
really present? What need is there of a symbolical 
wasliing by outward water, when the real cleansing is 
. applied direct to the soul by the Divine Baptizer Him- 
self? What need is there of a formal ceremonial with 
outward bread and wine, wh9n the soul is invited to the 
real table of the Lord, to partake of the veritable Bread 
of Life?" 

It was well said of George Fox, that he did for religion 
what Lord Bacon had done for philosophy : — he rescued 
it out of the hands of the school-men, (in this case the 
theologians), and showed it to be practical ! Those who 
have looked much into works on systematic Theology — 
Calvinistic or other — must have been struck by the con- 
trast there presented with the practical and unsophisti- 
cated character of the old Quaker teaching. It may be 
said of the early Friends — as Erasmus said of the Prim- 
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itive Christians — ^that they were afraid to pronounce 
anything about Grod but what was plainly revealed in 
Scripture. The Bible was their creed, interpreted by 
the Spirit of Christ, and they owned no other. 

But the teaching of Fox and his coadjutors was not 
only practical. It was pre-eminently simple; and it 
was broad ; and this simplicity and breadth reached to 
the very b^innings of Religion. The Protestant the- 
ology of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries — in 
which many of the early Friends had been trained — ^had 
been accustomed to say : — " When you are converted you 
will find God propitiated, and He will accept you for 
Christ's sake." But the Quaker theology took a totally 
different stand. It said : — " God is on your side before 
you start : and He is — by persuasion — by the work of 
His Spirit — ^seeking to start you Himself; and Chrid 
18 tke manifestation of His love, and not the cause of U.'^ 

A recent writer, in treating of the Quaker Reforma- 
tion, has formulated what she calls the " Ten Talents of 
Quakerism,^' somewhat thus : — 

1. The Light that lighteth every man. 

2. The indwelling of the Spirit with the disciple. 

3. The Headship of Christ in His Church. 

4. The priesthood of all believers. 

5. The freedom of the Gospel Ministry. 

6. The spiritual equality of the Sexes. 

7. The one Baptism, and the one Communion. 
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8. The unlawfulness of War to the Christian. 

9. The unlawfulness of oaths. 

10. The duty of brotherly love ; and of simplicity of 
life. 

The list even in its bareness indicates the striking 
resemblance that existed between the Primitive Church 
and that of the Early Friends on the great leading 
points to which we specially referred ; — ^as to their creed 
— ^the character of their religious meetings — ^the basis of 
their ministry, and their views on Church government. 
They both accepted in all its fulness the truth of the 
Real Presence and Headship of Christ : they were both 
free from the burden of ritualism and ceremonialism, 
and from the bondage and hindrance, in any form, of an 
order of clergy. They were both remarkable for their 
brotherly love, and for their care of the poor, the suffer- 
ing, and the unfortunate. 

The religious meetings in Apostolic times, though 
held on the same spiritual and free basis, took doubtless 
a somewhat different shape from the Quaker meetings — 
for reasons that are obvious. They were composed 
mainly of people just gathered out of heathenism, who 
had had practically no religious training; and the 
meetings had therefore, of necessity, to be largely devoted 
to the work of "teaching.'^ That is, they sought in 
various ways, under the power of the Spirit, to remind 
and inform one another of the great Facts of Religion, 
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and of Grod's dealings and revelations to men in the 
past : and this teaching-meeting was generally followed 
by a social gathering or "Love Feast/' for spiritual 
edification and devotion. 

We may mention another point of comparison. There 
were some of the teachings of the Early Friends, which, 
while really constituting part of the Quaker Reforma- 
tion, were more of the nature of testimonies, specially 
belonging to that particular age. Such were doubtless 
based upon true principles, into which these faithful 
disciples were led by the Spirit of Christ. But we have 
to remember that the application of principles may and 
does vary under the same Divine guidance. It had 
been so with the Primitive Christians. They had their 
strong testimony to bear about meats offered to Idols ; — 
against the use of blood ; and so on. But these expres- 
sions of a true principle have long passed away, with the 
need of them. Though the injunction on these subjects 
was given to Gentile Christians, in the most solemn and 
unqualified terras (Ads xv. 28), no believer. Gentile or 
otherwise, feels any longer bound by it. 

So with the Early Friends. They testified in their 
seventeenth century style to some important truths that 
may now be upheld in other ways. In these things we 
have our own responsibility, which is not met by mere 
imitation or by compromise. It may be right to call 
attention here to a danger, in some directions, of drifting: 
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into the error of supposing that the old Quaker teachings 
with reference to public worship and the ministry, were 
of the nature of these passing testimonies belonging to a 
particular age. 

The great underlying principles on which the Society 
of Friends is built will lend no support to such an as- 
sumption. The objections felt by the Early Friends to 
a prearranged service in public worship — ^to a profes- 
sional ministry — and a paid pastorate, are as valid as 
ever ; and they are, from the very nature of things, un- 
changeable. These artificial methods so generally pre- 
valent in other religious communities, were adopted by 
the Christian Church in its decline. They are contrary 
to the very genius of Quakerism ; and are — from onr 
point of view — a manifest departure from the simplicity 
and spirituality of the Gospel. 

We sometimes hear Quakerism described as if it were 
identical with what is known as " Evangelicalism/' plus 
a few specialities about the Ordinances, War, and Oaths. 
On this point we may appeal both to the Early Friends, 
and to their cotemporaries the " Evangelicals " of the 
seventeenth century ; — ^and we shall find the answer from 
each clear and unmistakable. Leaders of the " Evan- 
gelical " sects in those days — ^such as Baxter and Bunyan 
— never would admit that the fathers of Quakerism were 
in harmony with themselves as regards even primary 
Christian doctrine. They stigmatized them as cmersided 
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— ^as tending to Sodnianism — as undervaluing the Bible 
— ^and so oii;^-charges which one still hears at times 
applied by " Evangelicals " to old-fashioned Quakerism : 
though more unfounded statements as regards each par- 
ticular, both then and now, could hardly be made. So 
far from being ene-sided, they proclaimed afresh the 
central truth of Christianity. Their testimony to Christ, 
as Almighty and Divine, was a practical testimony ; — 
and as such it was more definite and unequivocal than 
that of any other religious community. And their 
reverence and love for the Bible were so marked, that its 
plain teachings were accepted by them at great cost and 
suifering, on points respecting which other churches seem 
still " halting as between two opinions.'' 

The Friends themselves — on this question of agree- 
ment in what were regarded as Fundamentals — were 
equally uncompromising. While they gladly avowed 
that they did not differ materially from many other 
religious communities, in what William Penn called 
" the common doctrines of Christianity,'' they did not 
hesitate to assert that they differed almost radically, in 
the definition — the understanding — ^and even in the 
place of some of these teachings. 

The " Evangelical " sects — as we have ali'eady pointed 
out— declared, and still declare, their central tnith to 
be the Death of Christ. The Early Friends going 
wider and deeper, proclaimed the great central and 
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foundation truth to be Christ Himself; — the Living 
Saviour — the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 
They ignored no revealed truth; — ^the human life of 
Christ — His death — His resurrection — His ascension — 
all for our sakes — ^they thankfully accepted, and be- 
lieved. But Christ the Living — the Indivisible — He 
who had been God manifest in the flesh and is now God 
manifest in the spirit — was their foundation Rock. And 
on that Rock they built, and found safety and rest. 

We may in conclusion remind one another, that the 
men who laboured so diligently with George Fox in 
carrying on this great Reforming movement, left their 
work in some sense incomplete; and we are entered 
into their labours. 

To these brave and good soldiers in an arduous 
struggle, we may apply words used by an eminent 
writer, and say: — "They were true patriots. They 
developed another kind of deliverance for their country, 
founded on the authority of Truth. They stood up 
against Tyrant and Priest. They witnessed against 
false social maxims; — against superstitions; — against 
all that was enslaving to the soul. They proclaimed a 
living God ; and they sought in all things to be faithful 
to their King.'' 

5 



SOME RESULTS OF THE QUAKER 
MOVEMENT. 

" In Christ's kingdom the Saints reign by serving."— R. W. Dale. 
" The object of a Church is the promotion of goodness." — Matthew 
Arnold. 

'•Heaven doth with us, as we with torches do; 
Not light them for themselves : for if our virtues 
Did not go forth of us, 'twere all alike 
As if we had them not. Spirits are not finely touched 
But to fine issues.''— Sua kespeabb. 

In speaking of some of the results of the Quaker 
movement, we must guard ourselves from misconcep- 
tion. It is clear that virtue and true honour do not 
necessarily go by descent. We can take no credit to 
ourselves for what our forefathers have done. They as 
we know would have gone much farther than this, and 
have been the first to declare that the honour belonged 
alone to Him who gave the power and inspired the 
will to serve and obey. Where is boasting then for 
their descendants? It is simply excluded. 

But pride of ancestry, in its mildest and most reason- 
able form, is not so ignoble a sentiment as some of its 

class. We may rightly use it in stimulating one an- 
(66) 
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other to follow their example^ and to pursue zealously 
the path of duty. We honour our predecessors for 
their courage, their faithfulness, and their consecrated 
common-sense ; and the legitimate outcome of this feel- 
ing is — to " go and do likewise." 

There is another point that must also be made clear. 
We do not forget that we are only a section — ^and a very 
small section — of the Church of Christ. If our fore- 
fathers strove in the power of the Lord to do the im- 
portant work specially allotted to them, the predecessors 
of other Christian communities have done equally noble, 
and in many cases far more extensive service, according 
to their calling and liglit. There have been — and there 
will doubtless continue to be — " diversities of ministra- 
tions " amongst the various bi'otherhoods in Christ ; but 
so far as these are the fruits of faith, " it is the same 
God Who worketh all things in all." 

With the view then of deepening our sense of respon- 
sibility, it is surely neither boastful nor unbecoming to 
enlarge upon the details of that pleasant land — that 
goodly spiritual inheritance, in which we are favoured 
to dwell ; — nor to comment upon the great results won 
for us and for mankind by our faithful forefathers. In 
the words of the Quaker poet — 

" The fountains they opened still gush by the way, 
And the world for their service is better to-day." 

In our last lecture we had to present a gloomy picture 
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of the Decline of the professing Churches in Christen- 
dom from the pure and primitive Faith. But we should 
make a mistake if we thought that Christianity under 
these unfavourable circumstances was, even for a time, 
altogether extinguished. Its beneficent character was 
so penetrating and so real, and the influence of the faith- 
ful few was often so great, that, even when the Sun was 
obscured by thick mists, there were genial influences 
secretly at work that were directly or indirectly telling 
— for the permanent benefit of mankind. 

In this way, through genuine Gospel force, many evils 
were in part subdued ; — for instance, the shameful and 
prevalent practice of infanticide largely and speedily 
disappeared; — licentiousness became more and more 
stamped as disgraceful ;— the people were being slowly 
lifted out of servitude ; — and Despotism was gradually 
brought under some restraint. Still, the progress was 
terribly slow and fluctuating, through the paralyzing in- 
fluences that came more or less to dominate in the 
Church. We shall be reminded of some of these ten- 
dencies and results as we trace the history of the Quaker 
movement. 

Revivals or Reformations amongst communities of 
men, whether religious, political, or social, have been 
often subject to ebbs and flows through the infirmities 
of humanity. The noble enthusiasm lasts perhaps a 
generation. We have a very old Record which tells us 
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that "the Israelites served the Lord all the days of 
Joshua, and all the days of the Elders that outlived 
Joshua :'^ but that afterwards, there came a sad decline 
in zeal and faithfulness. The history of churches in 
all these respects has ofl«n repeated itself. We may 
however comfort ourselves with the assurance — for 
which there would seem to be unmistakable evidence — 
that on the whole the tide of true civilization and en- 
lightenment — (and there can be no true civilization and 
enlightenment in any condition that is out of harmony 
with God) — makes real advance. 

Brief allusion has already been made to one great 
result of the Quaker movement ; — namely, the remark- 
able numerical success that so rapidly followed the 
eflforts of the first Quaker Preachers. Before the death 
of Greorge Fox, and within about forty years after he 
began his work, it is computed that more than a hun- 
dred thousand Quakers had been gathered into organized 
and settled churches. If the Society still retained this 
proportion among our populations, there would now be 
nearly 400,000 Friends in Great Britain alone ! With 
half that number of genuine and faithful Friends telling 
upon the political, social, and religious life of this 
nation, the world would be manifestly nearer to its 
millennial hope. 

But the labours and the ingathering of those early 
days were even more remarkable than mere numbers 
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would indicate. In a day when the Protestant Churches 
had scarcely put their hand to missionary labour, the 
Quaker Preachers went forth by hundreds, without fee 
or reward, under the constraining love of Christ, to pro- 
claim His Truth to the world And in a few brief 
years, through their indefatigable and unbought labour, 
the Gospel in its simplicity and spirituality had been 
embraced in England by scores of thousands. 

The truth that these Quaker Preachers were found 
everywhere proclaiming, was wonderfully comprehensive 
and practical. They believed — says Hepworth Dixon — 
that they were called to kindle a new life in the dying 
body of society ; — to revivify and enlarge the sphere of 
all known truths ; and to develop germs, out of which a 
fresh and a Christian civilization might arise. These 
men not only preached the doctrines of social and politi- 
cal equality. They aimed at the establishment of a 
universal Religion. They were intensely aggressive. 
Fox himself appealed to all sorts and conditions of meu 
He wrote to admonish Pope Innocent XI. ; and he tried 
to convert Oliver Cromwell. He evoked in thousands 
of the yeomanry of England a fervour of spirit almost 
equal to that which actuated himself. He exhorted the 
Ambassadors of the Great Powers assembled at Nimme- 
guen to make peace. He warned the citizens of Old- 
enburg of the consequences of their iniquities. In the 
warmth of their zeal, some of hi? earnest fellow-labourers 
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— delicate women, and unworldly men — ^went forth in 
conscious and fearless innocence, to bear the seeds of 
truth to every corner of the Earth. One sought out the 
grand monarch at Versailles, and commanded him in the 
name of the Lord to sheathe his destroying sword. 
Others made their way to New England — ^to the West 
Indies — ^to Jerusalem — Egypt — China — ^and Japan. One 
young woman of dauntless resolution carried the words 
of peace to the successor of Mahomet in his camp at 
Adrianople; and was respectfully and honourably re- 
ceived. Another took a message to the Supreme Pontiff 
and his Cardinals at Rome. Everywhere these messen- 
gers bore the glad tidings they had themselves received ; 
— everywhere they treated all men as equals and 
brothers; — protesting against all authority that was 
opposed to the Spirit of Christ ; and often at the peril 
of their lives refusing homage to any but God. 

Well might an eminent writer say that the public 
teaching of truths like these, under such manifest au- 
thority, was itself a Revolution : — and the broad results 
of such a Revolution do not pass away. 

But the brave Christian enthusiasm, which through 
Divine power had wrought this great work, did in great 
degree pass away with that generation. Faith and zeal 
are no more hereditary than other virtues ; and even en- 
lightened views lose their lustre and their power, unless 
they are animated by the Presence of Him who is un- 
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changeable ; and who called Himself the Light of the 
World. 

Yet, although there was serious reaction and decline 
of zeal, the gains to a large extent remained ; and the 
work was not altogether stopped. The gains remained ! 
This is generally — perhaps always — true of moral vic- 
tories. Such would seem to be the meaning of those 
grand words of the old prophet, speaking in the name of 
the Lord : — " My word shall not return unto me void ; 
but it shall accomplish that which I please, and shall 
prosper in that \vhereto I sent it." Some of these gains 
it will be profitable still further to review, that we may 
see a little of the power of Truth ; and be stirred afresh 
by the high calling wherewith we also are called. 

One characteristic achievement of the Quaker move- 
ment which is of primary importance, was the rousing 
impulse it gave to individual Conscience, Christ — as 
these Reformers preached Him — was not only present in 
the Church as its Head, but He was present in the heart 
of each disciple. Therefore the Conscience — that won- 
derful organ or indicator, by which the Divine Presence 
is noted and its purpose revealed — was not to be a mere 
collective Church Instrument, interpreted and controlled 
by the priest or pastor or even by the congregation : but 
a personal indicator, under Christ's direction, planted in 
the secret of each heart. Under this Divine Guidance, 
people were to think for themselves — seek for themselves 
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— and act for themselves. And yet not as mere detached 
and isolated units. The one Supreme Guide who dwelt 
in each soul, and understood and loved each soul — be- 
came — ^as He was trusted — ^the true bond of union to 
His people. This practical faith in Christ's direct reve- 
lation of Himself to each believer — as it is held in 
humility and charity — ^is still found — ^ven amidst great 
diversities of operations — ^to give true unity of purpose 
and an aggregate of wisdom; and so enables the 
Brotherhood to work harmoniously together for mutual 
help, and for the promotion of the truth. Here we have 
the true constitution of that Union— of many diverse 
spiritual natures — under the Headship and control of 
one Lord — ^which we recognize as a Divine institution, 
and which we call the Church. 

A Church that felt itself so constituted would 
naturally be continually saying to its members — (in 
other words, the members would be continually saying to 
one another) — "Christ is your Master; — take heed to 
Him ; — take heed to His invisible and unsearchable in- 
fluence — the convictions of the Spirit — the guidance and 
teaching of the Spirit — the restraints of the Spirit.'^ 
And the Early Quaker Church did constantly reiterate 
this teaching. George Fox^s epistles, and the addresses 
of his compatriots, are full of such injunctions. The 
supremacy of Conscience, controlled and enlightened by 
the Spirit of Christ, was in fact their prominent theme. 
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Personal Conscience was the rudder which, in the 
Divine hand, steered their bark through the stormy sea 
which these brave men had to traverse. In obedience to 
it they went forth as Preachers ; — ^they held meetings ; — 
they organized communities for promoting God's truth ; 
— they went to prison; — they laid down their lives; 
proving faithful to this Light of Christ in the Lamp of 
Conscience, even unto Death. 

But further than that, they did their duty and were 
seen to do their duty in the petty details of every-day 
life. Perhaps this is as great a test of a tender and 
active Conscience as can be found. George Fox tells u: : 
— " When people came to have experience of Friends' 
honesty and faithfulness — ^that they kept to a word in 
their dealings and would not cheat them ; but that if 
they sent a child to their shops for anything, they were 
as well used as if they had come themselves — ^the lives 
of Friends did preach, and reached the mitness of Ood 
in the people. Then the enquiry was, ^ Where is there 
a draper, or shopkeeper, or tailor, or shoemaker, or any 
other tradesman that is a Quaker?' " 

By the working of this same personal Conscience in the 
Early Friends, a quiet little revolution was gradually 
brought about in the domains of Trade. It may not be 
generally known that the establishment of a fixed price 
for articles in shops is traceable to the practice of the 
Early Friends. It is said that you may still hear peo- 
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pie in Scotland, and some other parts, say, in reply to an 
attempt at beating down the price : — " No, I have a fixed 
price — I'm a Quaker in that." This is but one of many 
results — some of them minor, but none of them unim- 
portant — ^which grew out of this faithful cultivation of a 
tender and enlightened personal Conscience. 

Another quiet but invaluable characteristic springing 
from the same root, and which has already borne good 
fruit — but which needs to be much more cultivated in 
the world of politics and daily life — is the absence— or, 
at least, the diminished power of the spirit of self-seek- 
ing, and of mere personal ambition. Oliver Cromwell 
testified to it as something unusual, when he said of the 
Friends, "Here is a people whom I cannot win with 
gifts, honours, office, or place." 

John Bright once referred to the same characteristic 
when he said : — " I am a member of a small, but some- 
what remarkable sect — a religious body which had a 
remarkable origin, and in its early days, at least, a some- 
what remarkable history. It is, of all the religious 
sects, the one that has most taught the equality and 
equal rights of man. And I venture to say it is re- 
markable for another thing ; — that probably more than 
any other body — within its borders and in its service — 
personal ambition is practically unknown." John Bright 
adds : — " I think much of my opinions and much of my 
course have been determined— or at least greatly in- 
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flueuced — by the training I received in that body." 
That in itself is an interesting and valuable result of the 
Quaker movement. Something of the same idea of un- 
selfish fidelity to Christ is beautifully expressed, in 
words familiar to many, by a writer who also had the 
privilege of Quaker training : — 

" I would not have the restless will, that hurries to and fro 
Seeking for some great thing to do, or secret thing to know : 
I would be treated as a child ; and guided where I go. 
Wherever in the world I am, in whatsoe'er estate, 
I have a fellowship with hearts, to keep, and cultivate: 
And a work of lowly love to do, for the Lord on whom I wait." 

This active personal Conscience, which leads to a true 
self-reliance based on the assurance of Christ's presence 
and help, was the root of that sturdy independence of char- 
acter which was once — (and which is still, to some ex- 
tent, let us hope) — a distinguishing feature of Quaker 
people. It has been through this true staying power, 
so much needed in the battle of life, that the individual 
Conscience has come to tell upon the whole community. 
Probably when George Fox spoke of the true Quaker 
shaking the country for ten miles round, he had in view, 
not merely, or mainly, preaching, or other public efforts ; 
but rather, this integrity and uprightness — this unswerv- 
ing fidelity to the truth, however manifest in the soul : 
— this conspicuous loyalty to Christ — which brought 
about the whole movement. We read that some Scotch 
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Earl, who had been dealing with certain of these un- 
compromising Friends, said : — " The Quakers' loyalty is 
a qualified loyalty : it smells of Rebellion" To which 
one of them calmly replied : — " We understand not loyalty 
that is not qualified : qualified, that is, with the fear of 
God, rather than of man." 

And so this individuality — this unqualified loyalty to 
Christ — told upon the church and the nation in many 
important ways. It did much by its broad teaching to 
dissipate or at least to moderate the narrow Calvinism 
that prevailed in most of the Protestant Churches. It 
won for us our religious liberty. It greatly enlarged 
and established our civil rights. It organized a move- 
ment which, after long years of patient and faithful testi- 
fying, at length cleared the fair name of England of the 
scandal — first, of the atrocious slave trade ; and after- 
wards, of the equally atrocious institution of negro 
slavery. It helped largely in converting our prisons 
from vile and loathsome dungeons — the hateful nurseries 
of every crime and vice — into something of the char- 
acter of Reformatories; designed and carried out as 
remedial agencies ; — to restore as well as to deter. It 
drew public attention to the terribly severe criminal code 
administered in English courts of justice: — a code unchris- 
tian in its character, and which continually defeated itself 
by its sanguinary penalties for even petty offences. 

It originated the beneficent revolution which brought 
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Christian humanity to bear upon the treatment of those 
most unhappy people, afflicted with mental disease. It 
led in the work of National fxlucation, through the 
efforts of its most active and influential members ; who 
— in this as in other works of philanthropy and pa- 
triotism — were inspired by the true Quaker spirit. And, 
by its persistent testimony from generation to generation, 
it has kept alive the movement which — strange to say 
— has still a great battle to fight^ in conquering the 
Christian churches, and in enlisting them in the tre- 
mendous ta<k of rooting out the savage and michristian 
system of Inteniational War. 

A few further details as to some of these results may 
not be out of place. 

Before the days of the Elarly Friends religious liberty 
was a thing practically unknown. Uniformity of re- 
ligious belief was supposed to be one of the foundation- 
stones of civilized society. The Papists hanged and 
burned the Protestants for daring to differ from the 
Mother (Imrch ; and the Protestants — when they had 
the power— hanged and burned the Papists. The Pro- 
testants also imprisoned, mutilated, tortured, and hanged 
Protestant Dissenters — Brownists — Puritans — for non- 
conformity to the State religion. When the Indepen- 
dents and the Puritans gained the ascendancy, they each 
in turn adopted the same hateful policy. Intolerance was 
♦;he universal law 
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Some writer defines this tendency in pungent words, 
thus : — " Intolerance is being irreligious for the sake of 
Eeligion, and bating our fellow creatures out of a pre- 
tended love for the Creator." But this is needlessly- 
severe. In those intolerant times the hateful system 
was pursued more from blindness than from wicked- 
ness ; and rested largely on the notion — (against which 
old-fashioned Quakerism has always made a clear and 
uncompromising protest) — that the basis of Religion 
was the acceptance of certain theological dogmas, or 
articles of faith. It was even solemnly argued by 
grave and influential writers, that it was the duty of 
both the Church and the State, at any costj to root out 
error. 

At a time dominated by this tremendous prejudice 
against liberty of even reverent thought and the right of 
private judgment, the Friends arose, and dared to think 
for themselves. They gave free utterance to their con- 
victions; and faithfully did their duty, whatever 
threatened. Their attitude was well expressed by Wil- 
liam Penn, who, when he was imprisoned in the Tower 
for writing a book obnoxious to the priests, was told he 
would have to recant or he would never be set at liberty. 
" Then," said he, " in that case, my prison will be my 
grave ; for I can yield my Conscience to no mortal 
man." 

And so — to quote the words of Bancroft — we find 
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that " everywhere and for wearisome years, the Quakers 
were exposed to, perpetual dangers and griefs : they were 
whipped ; — ^they were crowded into jails among felons ; 
— ^they were kept in dungeons foul and gloomy beyond 
imagination; — they were fined; — exiled; — sold into 
colonial bondage." And they had, almost alone, to bear 
the brunt of the persecution that raged against Dissenters 
generally. The biographer of Richard Baxter, after 
condemning the apathy and cowardice of Dissenters in 
this terrible struggle, says : — " The heroic and persever- 
ing conduct of the Quakers, in withstanding the inter- 
ferences of Grovernment with the rights of Conscience — 
by which they finally secured those peculiar privileges 
they so richly deserve — entitles them to the veneration 
of all the friends of civil and religious freedom.'* 

But the privileges they won were not for themselves 
alone. They took the simple ground that liberty of 
Conscience was the right of all men. They fought for 
this right, manfully, patiently, and trustfully, and the}' 
won the day. " The struggle thus carried on,'* says J. 
S. Rowntree — " through forty years of bitter suffering, 
marked with many cruel martyrdoms — presents one of 
the most unsullied pictures of Christian courage and en- 
durance that the world has ever witnessed. They ulti- 
mately triumphed by the might of passive resistance — 
wearying out persecution : and so they purchased for 
England the priceless jewel of religious liberty.'* 
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But the gains d'd not stop here. As the contest went 
on between the powers of Light and Darkness — of Free- 
dom and Despotism — not only the religious, but even 
the civil liberties of England were battled for, and 
widened, and more firmly rooted — through the faithful 
courage of the Early Friends. Their steadfast and con- 
tinual assertion of these rights in the Courts of Justice 
did much in this direction. The celebrated trial of 
William Penn and William Meade in 1670 has been 
rightly styled an era in the judicial history of England. 
The spirited and persistent efforts of Penn and his com- 
panion, to uphold the rights and duties of the jury on 
that memorable occasion, led to the establishment of a 
most important principle. Up to this period the usage 
of the Courts with regard to verdicts had never been 
reduced to a fixed and legal form. From the days of 
the Tudors — says Dixon — it had been the occasional 
j)ractice of the bench to inflict fines on contumacious and 
inconvenient juries: for centuries it had remained an 
unsettled question of law whether the Jury had, or had 
not, a right to bring in a verdict contrary to the sense of 
the Court. This great point was now decided. The 
action of the City Justices was appealed against, and con- 
demned by the highest legal Tribunal in the land. As 
the counsel for the Jury expressed it, " it was then decided 
that Judges were justified in trying to open the eyes of the 
Jurors, but they had no right to lead them by the nose." 
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Another remarkable event in the history of the Early 
Friends, which has helped in no small degree the ad- 
vancement of true liberty in the world, was the estab- 
lishment of the broad and free constitution of Pennsyl- 
vania. This was in fact such a declaration of rights — 
of — shall I say Liberal principles — the true outcome of 
Christianity applied to the government of a State — as 
the world had never seen before ; and it told mightily, 
many years after, in the sliaping of the Great Eepublic 
of the United States. It is worthy of note that William 
Penn and his companions had such trust in the people, 
that two hundred years ago they built up what was 
practically a Republic, basing it on household suffrage 
with vote by ballot : — that they established full religious 
liberty ; — perfect free trade ; — with a complete system of 
national education ; and crowned it all with the princi- 
ple of Non-intervention, Peace, and Goodwill. 

This Government on Christian principles — this 
Democracy, tempered and controlled by the Spirit of 
Christ — has been like an object-lesson to the nations; 
which many have been pondering and puzzling over not 
without profit ever since. And the world has yet much 
to learn from this " Holy Experiment." 

The way in which this broad, and at the same time 
patient Christian spirit worked in Pennsylvania, is seen 
in the following incident, quoted by Bancroft. A num- 
ber of emigrants had come to Pennsylvania from their 
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native forests in Norway, and had brought with them 
dark superstitions about witchcraft ; and at their instance 
a turbulent and unpopular woman wac brought to trial 
before the court, charged with being a witch. At that 
day witchcrait was regarded by the majority of Pro- 
testant Christians as a deadly sin, to be dealt with by the 
law : and thousands of unhappy women, guilty probably 
of no crime save that of being perhaps ill-favoured, and 
eccentric in their ways, have been put to cruel deaths. 
The trial came on, and Penn took care to preside. The 
grounds of the accusation were canvassed ; the witnesses 
were calmly examined; and then the Jury — Shaving 
listened to the charge from Governor Penn — returned 
this verdict : " The prisoner is guilty of the common 
report of being a witch; but not guilty as indidedJ^ 
(The decision must have reminded William Penn of the 
celebrated verdict resjKJcting himself in 1670 : — " Guilty 
of speaking in Gracechurch Street^) From that day, 
Avitchcraft and the suspicion of it disappeared from 
Pennsylvania ; and people's minds were, so far, cleated 
of superstition and cant. 

The movement against N^ro Slavery had its germs 
in the earliest Quaker days. But, like the Primitive 
Christians, the Friends did not at once see that the 
Gospel was opposed to the whole system of slavery, 
root and branch. The situation of the African race 
claimed much of George Fox's sympathy. One of his 
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first engagements among his friends in Barbadoes, in 
1671, was to hold a meeting on the subj^t; in which 
he enjoined them " to train their negroes up in the fear 
of G(xi, that all might come to a knowledge of the 
. Lord." He desired also that they would cause their 
overseers " to deal mildly and gently with their negroes ; 
and not use cruelty towards them as the manner of some 
hath been and is ; — ^and that after certain years of servi- 
tude they should make them free ! " In one of his 
epistles he expresses the sentiment that " Liberty is the 
right of all men." And from other expressions we see 
that his far-seeing mind was very near the truth even in 
this matter. Still, slavery existed in the plantations of 
Friends; and William Penn himself died a slave- 
holder; though he had done much to secure to the 
African mental and moral culture, and the rights and 
happiness of a domestic life. 

In 1675, William Edmondson — sl companion of 
George Fox — revisited Barbadoes, and once more pro- 
tested against the unjust treatment of slaves. He was 
accused of endeavouring to excite an insurrection among 
the Blacks ; and was brought before the Governor on 
that charge. On landing in A merica he addressed a 
'^ remonstrance " to Friends in Maryland and Virginia 
on the subject of holding slaves. It is one of the first 
emphatic and decided testimonies on record against 
Negro Slavery as incompatible with Christianity. The 
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truth on this subject moved forward slowly; many 
Friends being themselves owners of slaves, and having, 
therefore, to look at the question through the blinding 
mist of self-interest. 

It was not till about the year 1780 that the Society in 
America was cleared of the last vestige of participation 
in this national sin, though it had been practically ex- 
empt many years before. 

Meanwhile the protesting movement in this country 
and America against slavery went on and spread. It was 
at first like a " Voice crying in the wilderness f but it is a 
mistake to suppose such voices — when they spring from 
the Truth of God — ever cry in vain. They awaken an 
echo that keeps on reverberating until public conviction 
slowly springs out of it ; and at last the work is done. 
So it was with the anti-slavery movement. 

The labours of that saintly man, John Woolman — 
who went forth as the apostle of Freedom, Purity, and 
Truth — filled with sympathy not only for the slaves, 
but also for the ill-treated dumb creatures of God — 
demand a lecture to themselves. It is said that this 
eminent prophet of the Lord foresaw something of that 
terrible judgment — the American civil war — as certain 
to grow out of the continuance and extension of the 
hateful system of slavery. 

In England the way in which this question was 
pressed forward by the Friends, under the greatest 
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opposition^ is very noteworthy. It was work in some 
res[)ects much against the grain ; because of the tone 
and spirit that i)revailed in public life. The political 
arena during last century was especially corrupt. We 
read of a Prime Minister who boasted that he knew 
the price of every member of the House of Commons. 
And as a consetjuence of this condition of things — (not 
by any means a necessary consequence : William Penn 
would never have yielded to it !) — the Friends largely 
withdrew from political life ; and the feeling grew upon 
them that it was not a fitting field for a Christian. 
Probably this is one chief explanation of the singular 
fact that, although Friends have really been the pioneers, 
as well as the eflTective rank and file in many of the great 
political and social efforts for the elevation of mankind 
— the Society — except in one or two notable cases — has 
not furnished the great public leaders of these move- 
ments. This, though not without its compensations, 
was in some important respects a misfortune, both for 
the Commonwealth and for the Society. 

Another result of the Quaker movement, which is 
happily working in our own day, must not be over- 
looked. Old-fashioned Quakerism — seeking, as it does, 
to rely on the power and guidance of the Living Christ 
— has always shrunk from mere sensational efforts for 
bringing men under the influence of the Gospel. George 
Macdonald says : — " God cannot help men with wisdom 
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when their minds are in too great a tumult to hear 
what He says/^ There is probably more truth in this 
statement than some zealous people in the present day 
have yet discovered. At all events the method of 
Quakerism — based upon its great central truth — ^is ob- 
viously opposed to mere noise and excitement. In quiet- 
ness and confidence — (confidence in the Divine teaching 
and power) — ^lies its real strength. 

The Friends have always been convinced that "in 
terror or in panic men can do nothing well ; ^^ and that 
to aim at winning an excited attention to truths, which 
— of all others — demand the most patient and quiet 
thought of which the human mind is capable — was not 
the right way for them. And yet, many of them longed 
to be axitive in doing the will of the Lord ; and in 
g9.thering in wanderers to the life and rest that are alone 
to be found in Christ. How could this be done in har- 
mony with their understanding of the Divine method, 
and with their duty to their Lord ? 

Perhaps in the " middle ages ^^ of the Society — in the 
days of extreme quietism and formality which followed 
its early enthusiasm — though not a few earnest mis- 
sionary efforts were made — the question was not satis- 
factorily solved. But may we not say that the Friends 
have at length found — at all events — one most consistent 
and effectual means for carrying on true mission work ; 
not by excitement and impulse and fervid or terrifying 
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appeals — but by the quiet sympathy and the steady 
brotherly help, rendered week by week in the Adult 
First Day School? 

And this work is steadily growing. There are now 
over twenty thousand men and women attending the 
Quaker Adult Schools in this country ; and true mission 
work is being thus quietly and effectually carried on, by 
methods that are generally in entire accordance with our 
Christian principles. 

Reference might also be made to the place assigned to 
Woman in the Quaker Church ; as having had an im- 
portant influence on the elevation of the sex to its right 
place, both in the church and in daily life. 

The Society of Friends has also borne an important 
testimony to the churches, that a paid body of clergy is 
not essential to the maintenance of discipline, and to the 
needful care of spiritual affairs. For its Christian care 
in these respects, the Society has always been con- 
spicuous; while its constitutional arrangements for 
church government bear marks of a comprehensive and 
fer-seeing wisdom, which are worthy of the most careful 
examination. 

In reviewing the history and labours of our little 
church — ^whilst we have been bound to acknowledge the 
presence of much of that imperfection which seems in- 
herent in all human and associated effort — we have 
found abundant cause reverently to thank God, for His 
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manifest guidance and help in the past. In spite of 
much inconsistency — of much dimness of vision as to the 
Divine method and teaching — we may trust that the 
Society in the present day has not abandoned its great 
source of strength. We come — as we have said — of a 
noble ancestry ; and we are called to imitate their faith. 
We are very few in number, but we are not without in- 
fluence and opportunity. In the heritage of the great 
principles of Primitive Christianity in their simplicity 
and spirituality, which our forefathers found so effectual, 
we have our high calling and our solemn duty. 

There are those who take note, that our numbers are smaU ; — 

New Gibbons, who write our Decline, and our Fall ; 

But the Lord of the Harvest takes care of His own ; 

And the world shall yet reap what our sowers have sown.*' 



THE FUTURE OF QUAKERISM. 

** The Future will belong to that Church, which can most effectually 
get hold of the masses of the people and lift them up." — Renan. 

" If the Society of Friends could be fully awakened to a conscious- 
ness of the position which it occupies and of the' danger of the present 
times, its smallness would perhaps prove to be its excellence: for 
sometimes God will not use a multitude ; but saith, ' The people be 
too many for me ! * " — Spurgeon. 

" Christ's mission was to found a Kingdom ; — not to promulgate a 
Theology. He died — not to formulate a system, but — to redeem a 
Race."— Farrab. 

Thus far we have had to do witli History; — with 
facts that are on record ; with principles, or the neglect 
of principles, the effects of which are pourtrayed as the 
centuries move on in the varied condition of the Church. 
We have now to deal with the unfolding of this Quaker 
movement in the rising and in future generations; — ^a 
subject of vast interest to us all ; because although it is 
true — as some one says — that posterity has done nothipg 
for us, we are nevertheless — by our instincts — ^by the 
very yearnings of our immortal nature — ^greatly con- 
cerned for the welfare of posterity. 

But in venturing to navigate this uncertain and unex- 
plored sea of the future, we shall not be wholly without 
(90) 
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chart and compass; since the truths to which we are 
referring are eternal and unchangeable ; and He who is 
the embodiment of Truth, is Head over all things — 
present and future — ^to His Church. 

At the same time, with the practical object we have 
in view, we shall not aim at what is ordinarily under- 
stood by prophecy. We must seek rather to estimate 
our present and coming opportunities — to see where our 
duties lie; — to find what is our calling as a Church 
under the altered and remarkable circumstances in 
which we live ; and which are threatening almost to re- 
construct — not only our own religious body, but Society 
in general. 

In considering these important questions, we shall 
assume that the platform of the Society of Friends is un- 
changed ; that its basis is the same as it was at its rise. 
To attach the name of this historical Church to any or- 
ganization that has abandoned the fundamental princi- 
ples of Quakerism, would be neither honourable nor 
advantageous. 

In a previous lecture, we had before us the aspect of 
Gospel truth in the days of the planting of the Church. 
We saw how after the wondrous manifestations of the 
Divine goodness in the human life of Christ, the spirit 
of religion was kept alive and spread by the guiding 
and strength-giving presence of the same Gracious Be- 
ing: who, according to His promise, was everywhere 
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with His followers ; and whom the Primitive Christians 
so clearly recognized and so ardently obeyed. We saw 
how simple and effectual was their heartfelt belief: — 
how brief and unmetaphysical was their Creed ; consist- 
ing as it did of the intense recognition of a few mighty 
facts. We saw what power faith brought to them, 
through this indwelling of the spirit of Christ. So that 
even in that corrupt and worn-out age, hope sprang up 
for thousands and bore fruit unto life eternal, to them- 
selves ; and brought permanent blessing to the world at 
large. 

We then rapidly traced the decadence of the Church 
through the decline of faith and fidelity. We saw that 
it was a decline in simplicity and spirituality. The 
Republic of Christ was more and more set aside, for the 
tyranny, self-seeking, and unwisdom of a human priest- 
hood. Externals took the place of spirituals. Forms 
replaced realities. Observances were substituted for 
duties. Creeds were enlarged. It was easier, and more 
in accord with the worldly nature, to profess faith in 
elaborate doctrines and outward performances, than to 
seek after and obey the Living Christ. And so, for 
centuries, a thick darkness settled upon the professing 
Church ; and " neither sun nor stars appearing for many 
days,'^ — ^all hope that the Truth would be saved might 
naturally have seemed — to many minds — " to be taken 
away." 
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But we noted that there were faithful men on the 
watch ; who kept the true Light burning all along the 
line of those perplexing and dreary centuries. These 
witnesses we have called Quaker Reformers; because 
they testified with more or less clearness to what we 
have come to speak of as Quaker Truth; but which 
Charles Kingsley rightly reminds us is Universal Truth. 
Then came the great upheaval of the Reformation ; 
followed in course of time by that fuller and more 
spiritual proclamation of Primitive Christianity, by 
George Fox and his companions, which we saw to have 
been so fruitful in blessing. 

It has been our object to trace in all this wonderful 
story of God's dealings with mankind through the ages 
— the one great central Truth which awakened religious 
life — ^which touched conscience — which inspired motives, 
and lifted men out of the mere sordidness of animal and 
brain life. We noted that this mighty Truth was not 
simply a Doctrine. It was no mere theological scheme 
or system. It was no fanciful sentiment, or undefined 
influence. It was a Divine Person ; — the unchangeable 
Christ Himself! 

" Not a vain and cold ideal, 
Not a poet's dream alone ; 
But a Presence warm and real, 
Seen, and felt, and known : " 

the Christ of Nazareth and of Calvary ; — identical with 
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the spiritual eternal Christ who visits the souls of men, 
bringing to them life, and power, and peace. 

We have spoken of the Enthusiasm of the first gen^ 
eration of Friends — (mark the structure and hidden 
meaning of that word " erUhusidsm " — tv Osoi — tte in- 
dwelling God! It is surely a fitting word to repre- 
sent Quaker zeal !) But when the fathers had fallen 
asleep and the first enthusiasm was gone— there came, 
gradually — almost imperceptibly — some reaction and 
decline ; which grew — as years passed on — ^almost to 
lethargy. 

The holy and unique experiment — unique in modern 
times — of a Lay Church, having a$ its fundamental the 
real Presence of Christ — became greatly restricted : and 
what had been a truly Catholic movement was turned 
by d^rees into narrow and conventional channels. The 
causes for this decline were no doubt very varied, and 
they have often been discussed; but we must briefly 
refer to some of them and to the consequences that 
followed. That singularly powerful influence on im- 
perfectly awakened natures who have some craving for 
life and rest — the belief in religious observances— (in 
this case, the over-estimate of the externals of Quaker- 
ism) — got imperceptibly so strong a hold of many, 
through the decline of personal religion, that Sidney 
Smith had more than a trace of justification, in his 
flippant remark— designed to expose the superficial 
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character of the Quaker profession in his day — " Bark a 
Quaker and what is there left ? " 

But timidity — that is — feebleness of faith — had far 
mere to do with the change, than the a(x?eptanoe of a 
mere outside religion. After the leaders of the Quaker 
movement had passed away, there gradually spread over 
the Society a strange suspicion and hesitation about all 
religious effort and thought, unless these flowed in the 
ordinary conventional channels. The fear of doing 
'wrong — of "going before the Guide ^' — of yielding to 
"creaturely activity ;'' — came in course of time to be 
developed and perverted into something very much like 
"creaturely indolence.^' Many Friends seemed to for- 
get that spiritual life and health could only be main- 
tained by spiritual activity and zeal : and that doing 
nothing was one way of doing wrong. 

And yet we must not conclude that the period which 
is often called the " middle ages " of Quakerism was a 
time of complete inactivity and sloth. There was much 
of true testimony-bearing, as to the spirituality and 
practical nature of the Gospel. At a time when 
Religion was at a low ebb in the country generally, the 
little groups of Friends were often, and in many places, 
the centres of light and leading in their districts. They 
had learned the responsibilities of life, and the power of 
Divine Grace in the retirement of the home and the 
meeting-house ; — ^and they sought meekly to uphold in 
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daily life the requirements of righteousness and truth. 
The England of to-day is in not a few respects reaping 
the results of their quiet but faithful work. 

It is also a great mistake to suppose that there is 
anything in the character of that aspect of Christianity 
which we are calling old-fashioned Quakerism that is 
opposed to true Christian activity. The history of the 
Early Friends is a complete refutation of that charge. 
Still, it must be admitted, that the manifoldness of the 
Grace of God — the diversity of gifts for the extension 
of the truth — and the duty of spreading that which had 
been so blessed to themselves — were at that period too 
much overlooked by the Society. Some seemed almost 
to forget that the Great Head of the Church — the Author 
of all true spiritual activities — is the Strength-giver and 
Guide of His people — not for the good of their own 
souls only — but that they may co-operate with Him in 
the salvation of the world. 

As in some sense the outcome of this inactive con- 
dition of the Church, a movement sprung up in this 
country about fifty years ago which is likely — unless 
its tendency be greatly modified — ^to have grave results 
on the future of Quakerism. There had been just 
previously a serious disruption among the American 
Friends ; — attributed by many to strongly-marked So- 
cinian tendencies in some places — ^and due probably to 
extreme and one-sided dogmatic teaching in both the 
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divergent sections. The agitation had been doubtless 
greatly intensified by impatient handling, and by Church 
action under excitement. This American trouble nat- 
urally awakened alarm among Friends in this coun- 
try, and led to a strong and continued protest from the 
" Evangelical " stand point. This grew into a serious 
agitation, which — from the title of a book on the subject 
—came to be called the Beaconite movement. Its 
characteristics may be briefly stated thus : It more or 
less pushed the central truth of Quakerism on one side 
as subordinate, and replaced it by the ordinary creed of 
the " Evangelicals." It disparaged the teaching of the 
Early Friends, and had more confidence in the literal 
words to be found in Scripture (which it, of course, in- 
terpreted for itself), than in the old Quaker principle of 
the direct teaching of the Spirit of Christ. Its attitude 
on questions of doctrine, worship, and the ministry, was 
also in decided contrast with that of the Early Friends. 
It was in fact a movement far more in harmony with 
Richard Baxter than with George Fox. 

But associated with this definite retreat from a high 
spiritual standpoint, there was much of genuine religious 
feeling : and the movement was doubtless largely instru- 
mental in calling the Society back to the paths of Chris- 
tian activity, which had been so diligently trodden by 
the Early Friends. 

Nevertheless, the agitation was out of harmony with 
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the fundamental doctrine of Quakerism. Under its 
teaching, the Society of Friends had no raison (T etre. 
If Beaconism were true, there ought never to have been 
a Society of Friends. London yearly meeting therefore 
about fifty years ago, as in duty bound testified against 
it ; — ^and many secessions followed. But the spirit of 
Beaconism remained in the Society; and now a very 
influential portion of the English Friends are practically 
in agreement with it. 

As the result of all this, we find the Society at the 
present time drifting into all sorts of novelties and imi- 
tations. It is perhaps fairly described as " a weak body 
in a transition state, apparently unequal to the charge 
of the mighty Truth specially entrusted to it.^* Its con- 
dition is undoubtedly very critical. It seems to have 
almost reached the parting of the ways. One of these 
ways-^a plain, well-defined road leading straightforward 
— is what Whittier calls 

" The narrow way 
Our faithful fathers knew." 

The other leads — where ? Does it need much pro- 
phetic foresight to perceive that this other way, with all 
its windings and accommodations, must inevitably lead 
back again to thgjt artificial church system, from which 
our forefathers thought it such a deliverance to come 
out? 
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I, for one, cannot shut my eyes to the fact, that the 
tendency at present — especially with onr American 
brethren — is strongly setting towards this new road, that 
leads round and back ; — and if this tendency increase — 
and prevail — not only there, but in England — I say 
without hesitation that so far as the Society of Friends 
is concerned — Quakerism has no Future, 

But the pineiple of Quakerism is eternal. If our 
testimony fails, it is certain to spring up in some other 
place and way ; and we shall be like the Jews of old — 
a rejected and discredited people. No one doubts that 
we have had a high and special calling of God : — a 
special place and service among the churches ! What a 
sad apostasy, if we abandon this calling and lose our 
place! 

I note the following sentiment in a recent number of 
the Christian World, an influential and high-toned 
weekly paper that circulates largely among religious 
and thoughtful people. It says : — '^ The leaders of the 
Friends, in the first days of the Society, taught the 
simple unsophisticated doctrines of the Gospel with 
wonderful clearness. And for this they were unspar- 
ingly denounced by the ^ Evangelicals ' of that gener- 
ation. We have in the writings of the Early Quakers 
— declarations as to the true purpose of Christ's coming 
— as to the tme place and character of the Bible — as to 
the misleading doctrines of Substitution and Imputation, 
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as clear and telling as we can find anywhere/^ It goes 
on to say : — " The Church at large has missed this testi- 
mony from the * Friend ^ of modern times ; and has 
seen with regret, this somewhat unique community 
gradually transformed into a weak ^ Evangelical ' sect." 

Some time ago Mr. Gladstone wrote an essay entitled 
" Is the Church of England worth preserving? " Now, 
after reading the above description, and noting care- 
fully what is going on around us, one is almost tempted 
to ask — "Is the Society of Friends worth preserving?" 
It can only be worth preserving, if it recognizes that it 
still has some special and much-needed work to do; 
some definite testimony to bear before the world, in 
fidelity to its commission from Christ. No good pur- 
pose can be served in keeping up a Society that is only 
Quaker in name; while in its leading characteristics it 
is an ordinary and "weak Evangelical sect." The 
only reason why the Society should have any future is, 
because it is needed among the brotherhood of Churches, 
and is called of God, to do work that otherwise would 
not be systematically done. 

Does any one doubt that we have this call ; — that we 
have still most important work to do, which no other 
religious body is effectually doing? We might cata- 
logue in detail this much-needed service, thus : — 

1. A practical faith in the simplicity and spirituality 
of the Gospel. 
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2. The upholding of the real Headship of Christ, in 
the heart of each disciple ; and in the Church. 

3. A steady and consistent protest against any and 
every tendency towards an order of clergy, and a human 
priesthood. 

4. The maintenance before the world, of a reverent 
and genuine worship of God our Father through the 
help of Christ: — a worship that can stand without 
symbolisms or prearranged service. 

5. The recognition of a Divinely anointed Ministry, 
actively meeting the varied spiritual, needs of the Church 
and the world. 

6. The presentation in daily life and in the services 
of the Church, of a sober religion that does not feed on 
excitement ; but which feeds on Christ. 

And, lastly — the outcome of all this — in a wide- 
reaching brotherly love — (which, among other results, 
would root out War) — in truthfulness— (which would 
root out oaths) — in purity — in self-denial — in active 
service for Christ. 

The late Chevalier Bunsen gave a striking answer to 
what is practically the question now before us, when he 
said that the great hope for the future of the Christian 
Church, must be " a universal priesthood instead of an 
exclusive order ; — works of love and obedience instead 
of ceremonials, creeds, and professions of faith ; — and a 
belief in a God within us — that is Christ — with such 
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awe, submission, and humility as can alone preserve 
Him to our souls." The words simply carry us back 
to the days of Primitive Christianity, and to the aspira- 
tions and teachings of the Early Friends. 

The same line of thought is brought before us in the 
following genuine conversation, between a clergyman 
and a minister in the Society of Friends : — 

" Do you," said the Friend, " ever expect a time 
when there shall be a widespread and active faith in 
Christ^s Real Presence inspiring the heart of each be- 
liever ; and a prevailing sense, proceeding from it, of 
personal responsibility and of the obligations of Truth?" 

His reply was — " I cannot but anticipate such a day 
when the fulness of the Gospel shall come." 

" Then," said the Friend, " you look forward to a 
Revival of old-fashioned Quakerism." 

"And do you," pursued the Friend, "see a time 
approaching, when Christ shall be truly as well as 
theoretically regarded not only as the Guide and Saviour 
of each soul, but as Head of His Church : — when it 
shall be an accepted truth that He really and directly 
appoints His servants and their work : and when His 
authority and guiding qualifying power shall be so 
fully recognized by the great body of believers, that it 
shall be felt to be equal to all the requirements of the 
Church?" 

" I honestly confess to you," replied the clergyman, 
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^' that all the signs of the times seem to me to show, in 
spite of many discouragements, that that day is steadily 
approaching ; and I for one thank God for it." 

" Then you thank God,'' said the Friend, " for the 
prospect of realizing another of the great truths of 
Quakerism." 

"And do you," continued the Friend, "anticipate 
a time when outward rites and ceremonials and formal 
observances shall be swallowed up in the realities of 
spiritual life ? " 

" Yes," said the clergyman, after a moment's thought, 
" T think that these also must pass away when vital re- 
ligion prevails, but that at present they are permitted to 
help us in our weak condition." 

"Then you look forward," said the Friend, "to one 
more of the realities of Quakerism." 

"And do you," continued the Friend, "hope and 
wait for a time when all wars and strifes shall cease 
among Christians in obedience to the law and spirit of 
their Master; when obedience to the same law shall 
have swept away all oaths and raised up a higher tone 
of truth and morality among people genemlly, and 
when there shall be a greater equality between man and 
man, both in the church and in the world ? " 

" Truly," said the clergyman, " we pray for such a 
time, though, in the weakness of our faith, we think it 
long in coming." 
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" Then/' said the Friend, " it would seem that you 
regard Quakerism as the fulness of the Gospel ; that 
you look upon it as the simple reflex of the spirit of 
Christ, and that yon pray for its triumph ! " 

Coming events cast their shadows before, and so do 
coming truths — ^truths that are eternal and unchange- 
able, but whose day of universal dominion is yet to 
dawn. For, striking as are these admissions of the 
clergyman, they are not so exceptional in their character 
as some might think. In the writings of many earnest 
liberal-minded men of the present day, such ideas and 
conclusions are often almost inadvertently arrived at, 
when the simple logic and life of the Gospel are suf- 
fered to prevail over the various contrivances that have 
been from time to time invented to bridge over its ap- 
parent difficulties. 

It has been said that " a kingdom is best preserved 
and advanced by the same means by which it was first 
founded." Nothing could be more fittingly said of the 
prospects of the Society of Friends. The future of 
Quakerism lies in it. Compromise in such matters is 
something more than a mistake : it is an act of unfaith- 
fulness to our Master and to our calling. 

In saying all this, we are bound not to forget that 
spiritual truth has many aspects; — that the minds of 
men are very diversely constituted; — and that the 
Quaker Church — from the nature of its constitution — 
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ought ever to be broad and comprehensive. Of all 
churches it can best afford to wait and be patient with 
its members ; because it professes to believe in the pro- 
gressive development and expansion of truth in a 
teachable and obedient soul. 

We referred earlier on to the existence of sects in the 
Church at large as the inevitable outcome of the right 
and duty of private judgment. We tried also to show 
that this subdivision of the Lord's army was likely to 
be attended with real advantage to the cause of truth if 
the sections were actuated by a right spirit. In dealing 
with the present aspect of our subject, we must not 
overlook the fact that this tendency to individualize and 
to form somewhat diverse "schools of thought," is 
likely to be specially manifest in the Quaker Church, 
Where each responsible member has, as it were, gradu- 
ally to formulate his own creed from the "testimony 
of the Spirit of God within and the Scriptures of truth 
without," there will inevitably be many opinions and 
various stages of spiritual growth. But this is all com- 
patible with a loyal acceptance of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Society. In condemning inconsistency we 
need not preach uniformity. 

We have spoken of compromise in spiritual things as 
an act of disloyalty. Let us recall a little further some 
of these fundamental trutlis that brook no compromise 
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and which, as they are upheld in their int^rity, consti- 
tute the claim which Quakerism has to a Future. 

Reference has already been made to the statement de- 
scriptive of George Fox's work— that "he rescued 
religion out of the hands of the theologians and showed 
it to be practical." It is doubtful if we sufiSciently take 
into account this wonderfully welcome feature of the 
Quaker revelation of Gospel truth. It was the prac- 
tical, the unmetaphysical simplicity of his presentation 
of Gospel tnith that was one great source of its attrac- 
tive power. "As we read the works of the early 
Friends, we find that we are in a r^ion of life and 
thought remote from that of the theologic schools. There 
is no ^ plan or scheme of salvation ' set forth : only the 
fact. We are in the region of religion, not of theology."* 

But even with our knowledge of this, we have 
probably little idea of what a deliverance this simple 
and spiritual Revealing was to people who had been 
brought up to think that religion meant believing in a 
series of dogmatic statements — often abstrusely meta- 
physical — on the most unsearchable questions. The 
doctrines of original Sin — Predestination — irresistible 
Grace — Substitution — Imputation — Final Perseverance, 
and other similar subjects, had been put before them in 
terrible and presumptuous detail. All this they were 



* See " Gospel of Divine Help," p. 17. 
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required to accept in blind faith^ without reservation, if 
they would aspire to salvation and eternal life. And 
so, in multitudes of instances, they tried to force them- 
selves to believe that they believed these theological 
definitions, and found small spiritual comfort or rest in 
the unnatural effort. 

To such it was freedom and deliverance indescribable 
to be assured and to be satisfied that these questions — if 
they belonged to religion at all — did not lie — as they 
had been taught — at the beginning, but that the great 
fundamental truth to be first recognized is a plain uni- 
versal fact — that there is a living Saviour Who visits 
each heart; — Who cares for and understands every 
man; — and Who invites all to come and put their trust 
in Him. The "one thing needful'^ became thus a 
simple, practical, and soul-satisfying truth. It was — 
to have faith in Christ : — to listen for and to obey His 
voice : — and to receive from Him, not only forgiveness, 
but power to overcome, and guidance for life and duty. 
How many of these could have said with the saintly 
Augustine, as they mourned over the blindness of their 
earlier life : — " Too late I loved Thee, O, Beauty of 
ancient days, yet ever new. For, lo ! thou wert within, 
and I abroad, searching for Thee. Thou wert with me, 
but I knew it not, for I was not with Thee/' 

And are there no such people now? People who 
would be thankful indeed to know that the Truth is 
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thus dear and simple^ and that^ simple as it is^ it will 
set them free? Are there not multitudes who have 
been taught ftotn childhood to seek Christ outside, in 
systems, and definitions, and iron-bound creeds, and 
have not been satisfied ? Cultured and thoughtful men 
and women M'ho— worried by the many perplexities 
that are being thrust into view in these unsettled times, 
and having no sure anchorage or harbour of refuge — 
are drifting into dovbt, and even despair, because they 
have not yet seen the simplicity and practical nature of 
the Faith upon ^vhich the pn^ressive Christian char- 
acter is to be built. The Quakerism of the immediate 
future lias surely a great responsibility and a great 
opportunity in this very respect. If it be faithful " it 
should gather to itself in brotherhood, not only the 
poor and the unlettered, but the cultured and intellectual 
also. Both require a religion of extreme simplicity.^^* 

It has l)een said that one great need of the present 
day is more heartfelt Reverence as before God: — ^that 
attitude of the soul which the Old Testament writers 
were accustomed to call the Fear of the Lord. This 
includes a solemn sense of continual responsibility in 
the daily routine of life — in the honest and devout dis- 
charge of common duties, which thus become a real 
Divine service. It includes also true reverence in the 

* Gospel of Divine Help. 
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more avowedly religious gatherings of the public Con- 
gregation and the Christian home. In the maintenance 
and promotion of this true worshipping spirit the 
Friends have had and still have a most important ser- 
vice. The genuine Friends' meeting is a continual, 
and though a quiet, still a very striking »testimony to 
the real Presence of Christ and the power of faith. No 
Quakerism of the future would be worthy of the name 
which did not maintain this most remarkable institution 
— the Friends' meeting — in all its spiritual integrity 
and life. In these innovating days, when certain 
Friends are hinting that meetings held on the basis of 
silence are not fitted for either children or unlettered 
people, we may be called upon to say firmly that, what- 
ever is changed, the old-fashioned Friends' meeting — 
based on the fundamental doctrine of Quakerism — 
must not be tampered with or touched. 

I doubt if there be anything more truly edifying and 
heart-reaching, in the way of congregational worship, 
than the stillness of the silent meeting, in which genuine 
though secret prayer ascends from many hearts for the 
spiritual help that is needed ; and in which the silence is 
at times broken by the few unadorned but earnest words 
— the solemn exhortation — and the fervent, heartfelt 
prayer; — ^all uttered under the conviction that God is 
calling for this sacrifice of the lips; and giving the 
needful power and utterance. At such times and over 
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such assemblies — ^as Charles Lamb says : — " The Dove 
seems almost visibly brooding/' 

Meetings like these, gathered on the basis of silence, 
and held with no human President and no pre-arranged 
service, are studied and pondered by thoughtful re- 
ligious people of other communities; — to whom they 
present many interesting and instructive lessons. They 
proclaim to them and to us all the need and the bless- 
ing, in congregational worship, of a real and telling 
faith in the Presence of Christ as Head of the gathered 
church. They are eminently calculated^ to bring the 
priesthood of believers — its duties and its privil^s — 
home to every child of God. They seem of all means 
the most likely, under Divine Grace, to lead every soul 
in the congregation down into the depths of personal 
responsibility and personal need, from whence just such 
aspirations and prayers will arise as indicate the true 
longings of the heart. They leave the door open for the 
Great Searcher of hearts to come in and appoint His 
servants, and give them such service as may be adapted 
to the spiritual wants of the assembly. 

Nor, if the Quakerism of the future is to be real, 
must the basis — long recognized among us — of the 
Gospel ministry be touched. The results of basing this 
important service wholly on the qualifying guiding 
power of the Holy Ghost — Christ present with us — 
have been really remarkable. The tendency of such a 
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basis is to exclude self. It strikes at the root of all 
aiming at cleverness, smartness, or flowery eloquence. 
It humbles the creature, but it exalts the Creator. The 
entire attitude of the service is expressed by the words : 
— " Not by might, nor by power, but by My Spirit,'' 
saith the Lord, 

Even in more modern times, we have seen this deep 
spiritual basis of the ministry justified by many very 
striking results. It is surely from the sense of the 
unselfish and unpaid, and altogether self-denying nature 
of his labours, that the Quaker preacher has even in 
comparatively recent days, gained ready access to places, 
and scenes, and people, that no paid minister could ever 
have reached. 

For the hardest and most indifferent heart is often 
found to bow reverently, as it listens to a message 
humbly and earnestly given as from the Lord : and at 
least it hesitates — with all its wilfulness — to turn away 
from pure disinterested Christian love. It is thus that 
such labourers have been able, in past times, to pene- 
trate with their sacred message to the dens of slave- 
holders, where the sound of the Gospel had never 
before been heard ; — to enter the Courts of Kings — to 
sit side by side with despots, and to pour into their ears 
the plain unflattering truth. It is evidence of the 
power seen in this sacred, unpaid, disinterested service 
— ^that even in the degradation of the jail, and at a time 
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when the jail was a festering abode of horrible vice and 
neglect, the voice of the Quaker Minister succeeded in 
gaining a hearing ; — ^that it gathered into reverent and 
submissive attention the very pariahs of society, whom 
the paid chaplains had turned from in despair or dis- 
gust: — that it awakened and reached even the felon, 
who had been expelled in all his ignorance and misery 
from civilized life, and breathed some little warmth of 
Christian tenderness into his hardened soul. 

There may be a fitness in thus briefly hinting at one 
or two examples from a cheering record of arduous and 
faithful service, freely rendered at the Divine bidding ; 
because such would seem to indicate the true position 
and basis of the Christian Ministry. These servants of 
the Lord, and many others to whom we might have 
referred, were none of them trained speakers or theolo- 
gians. But few of them could be called brilliant, or 
eloquent, or clever: but they were possessed by the 
Spirit of Christ; and their aim was to follow His 
guidance and do His will. They freely served the 
Lord Christ, and He honoured them with remarkable 
blessing. 

In thus noting some results of more prominent service, 
it will not do to forget those preachers and labourers in 
other departments of the Lord's household, who are 
gifted with but one or two talents; but who dedicate 
the ix)wers they have, to what our early Friends called 
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" The service of Truth/' The church of the future — if 
it is to prosper — will specially need a large phalanx of 
faithful servants, who may be conscious they have but 
moderate gifts and limited opportunities; but who 
strive to do their appointed work. 

" God doth not need, 
Either man's work, or His own gifts. Who best 
Bear His mild yoke, they serve Him best." 

The Church universal in its various sections, has 
many eminent and gifted Preachers, who are doubtless 
called of the Lord, and are earnestly labouring in His 
service. We can honour their faithfulness and bless the 
Lord for their gifts, without adopting their methods. 
Our little Church — as we think — ^has recognized what will 
some day prove to be a more effectual, though a far less 
showy way ; by which the Headship and controlling 
power of Christ are more fully kept in view, and the 
liberty that is in Christ maintained. There is a power 
within the reach of a lay, unprofessional unpaid minis- 
try, which has been as we have seen remarkably mani- 
fest in the past, but which ought to be still further 
developed in the Quaker Church of the future. 

Such a Church, shaking itself free from the spirit of 
mere imitation and from the bondage of custom and of 
creeds, and also from that craving for words which is in 
danger of becoming — even among Friends — a besetting 
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infirmity — should possess an active, vigorous, intelligent 
Ministry, specially qualified to cover the wide area of 
spiritual truth and the extended fields of service; — 
through the diversity of gifts ffranted and directed by the 
(me Spirit. It should have a truly educated Ministry in 
the highest sense of the word : — men and women who 
have been trained by Christ, in that most effective 
school which He carries on — by the quiet work of His 
Spirit — ^amidst the activities and under the discipline 
of busy life ; and who have learned from Him some- 
thing of the power, the beauty, and the simplicity of 
His Gospel. 

" To hearts of love, to souls that turn 
Like sunflowers to the Pure and Best, 
To them the Truth comes manifest. 
For they the mind of Christ discern, 
Who lean like John upon His breast." 

We have said that one of the most striking character- 
istics of Quakerism, is its special appeal to the individ- 
ual conscience ;^ — that it is this which has given back- 
bone to the Quaker character. The sense of personal 
duty, and the assurance of Divine direction and help, 
have given persistency and steadfastness in its efforts for 
the promotion of the Truth. Is there no danger of this 
stronghold being gradually abandoned by the directing 
work of Committees and Associations ; who send 
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labourers hither and thither, according to their own 
notions of policy or need? 

On the other hand, we mnst not forget that individ- 
ualism may be so strained, as to overlook the power 
and privil^e of co-operation. The Church is a Divine 
institution ; and its appointed work and duty is — in 
humble reliance upon its Almighty Head — to foster all 
the gifts and talents in the community ; and to promote 
the harmonious co-operation of all, in the two-fold 
work allotted to it of building up and gathering in. The 
Quaker Church of the future may learn something from 
other Christian communities, in this respect. The late 
Hugh Stowell Brown, an eminent Baptist Minister of 
Liverpool, says of his congregation of about six hun- 
dred members — ^that out of these, there were at least 
two hundred men and women upon whose cordial and 
constant and hard working co-operation he could de- 
pend, in the varied work of the church. These two 
hundred were — ^like our own members — engaged in the 
ordinary avocations of every-day life; and though— 
from their "monarchical Church system" — they were 
undoubtedly limited and perhaps even fettered in their 
service, they were nevertheless, in some useful measure, 
working out the blessing that specially belongs to the 
active exercise of diverse gifts. 

This bright report of the actual condition of things in 
one special church has, however, to be qualified by an- 
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other quotation, which points out a widespread danger, 
of which even Quaker meetings know something, but 
from which our great fundamental principle should spe- 
cially guard us. Dr. Maclaren, a well-known preacher 
in Manchester, is reported to have recently spoken thus : 
— " He had pointed out to his own congregation that the 
work in churches too often resembled an arrangement in 
the old Greek dramas, by which one man did all the 
talking and the others all the listening. The majority 
of people in congregations only sat and criticised, and 
left it to a mere handful to do the church's work. It 
was like a child's kaleidoscope. There were not many 
bits of glass, but every effect one got was made up of 
the same bits. Shake up the kaleidoscope into one 
shape, and that was the Sunday School : — put it into 
another, and that was the Tract Society :— do it again, 
and that was the Missionary Society. It was always 
the same people, over and over again. He wished all 
the good people in the congregation who called them- 
selves Christian men and women would each make up 
his mind to be one of those pieces of glass." 

It has recently been hinted in one of our periodicals 
that a sort of Monarchy or Dictatorship in a church has 
peculiar advantages in carrying on the work of " spirit- 
ual aggressiveness.'' And the writer instances the "Sal- 
vation Army," under its despotic head; and early 
Methodism, under the rule of John Wesley. There is 
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no doubt that despotism has its apparently strong points, 
both in political and in ecclesiastical life. But the fact 
remains that it costs far more than it is worth, by the 
restriction it places on free action and genuineness and 
the sense of personal responsibility. 

But we also have a Supreme Head, who — though not 
unrecognized by other communities — is specially pro- 
claimed by the Quaker Church as One Who is willing — 
as He is trusted — ^to take practical and direct action in 
the affairs of the church. And He is all-wise ; an attri- 
bute seen in neither General Booth nor in John Wesley. 

The fact that our Leader is invisible should make no 
difference to spiritually-minded men who have faith in 
the guidance and power of Christ. Under Him, we — 
as Friends — ^gain far more from the absence of human 
dictatorship (as seen in most of the churches) than we 
may appear to lose, if we heartily recognize the principle 
of the diversity of spiritual gifts proceeding from one 
Lord. This Divine arrangement — if it were humbly 
and energetically developed — would prove a rich mine 
to the church beyond anything that even Friends have 
yet witnessed. " Christianity,^' says Neander, " claims 
for its service all the gifts of the Spirit. It needs the 
faculties of feeling no less than those of knowledge. 
Where one of these faculties has predominated to the 
exclusion of the other, disturbances or defects in the 
Christian life always ensue. The healthy and har- 
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monious development of all Christ's gifts was one of the 
cliaracteristic features of the Apostolic period." 

The Quaker Church is a Republic under the Presi- 
dency of Christ. But it must be remembered that even 
a republic — though it discards the monarchical system — 
finds it needful to accept the services of men who are 
believed to be endowed with certain gifts or powers, in 
order to effect its great purposes of order and peace. We 
may find it needful, in the future, to recognize more 
fully instrumentalities of every suitable kind ; and to 
seek to unite and direct the varied activities which — in 
every healthy and enlightened church — must spring up 
under the prompting of the Divine Spirit. 

One duty that would surely be entrusted to some ser- 
vants of the church would be to promote an active prop- 
agandism against War, and in favour of the great 
Christian principle of "overcoming evil with good." 
It belongs to the Quaker Church of the future to make 
a more systematic and persistent assault on the anti- 
Christian system that now mainly governs the relations 
between States. We have to show that the Christian 
code, in all its loftiness and goodness, is for nations as 
well as for individuals. We have to teach Christian 
people the duty — not of non-resistancey but^— of moral 
resistance, to injustice and tyranny and wrong. We 
have to make it plain io them that there is a right and 
a Christian way of fighting — ^a right way of asserting 
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both personal and national rights ; and that the Gospel 
principle of Peace is very far from being a spiritless and 
cowardly surrender. We have to show them what 
courage and faith there is in patiently enduring and in 
being fair and conciliatory even under provocation ; and 
what evidence there is that it answers — even as regards 
this life — to obey and trust the Lord. It took the 
Society many years to win over the professing churches 
to the anti-slavery movement ; but when it was done, 
the cause went forward to a grand and rapid success. It 
will be so again in the struggle to root out international 
"War. The Churches of Christ, when they are willing 
to open their eyes to the plain teaching of their Master, 
and are prepared — like the primitive Christians — to 
obey Him at any cost, will be permitted to bring 
about a wonderful and a speedy deliverance for the 
human race. It is part of our high calling to be am- 
bassadors for Christ in rousing the churches for this 

great service. 

In another direction there is room also for good and 
usefiil work. At the present time there would seem to 
be a somewhat remarkable opportunity for a Christian 
body to commence and carry on an active agitation 
against the whole system of judicial and official oaths. 
The prophet Jeremiah declared that in his day " because 
of swearing, the land was mourning : " and the words 
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have their application to our own country at the present 
time. 

In looking over the various lines of service which 
seem thus to be specially allotted to us, we naturally 
ask: — "Why should not this vigorous, active, con- 
sistent Church of the future begin forthwith ?'' The 
questions are all ripe for treatment; — ^the harvest is 
ready ; — the duty is urgent. 

Let us then— one and all — show that we have faith 
in those mighty truths which we are accustomed to call 
" our principles/' Let us behave ourselves as those 
who know in Whom we have believed. Let us bear 
witness in our lives and service that we have found a 
living God ; — sl King, who has not '^ gone into a far 
country " and left us to feed on a mere record of the 
past ; but One who is nigh at hand, making His presence 
known and His goodness felt wherever He is sincerely 
waited for. 

Let us have no misgivings as to our quiet service and 
our silent waiting; for Silence is often the audience- 
chamber of God, as His children soon discover when 
they are delivered from the bondage of conventional 
systems. We have to show that Prayer, and Praise, 
and Worship are not questions of words and outward 
performances ; and that words do not form their only 
or even their best and truest expression. 

Let us pray for a living anointed Ministry in all de- 
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partments of service ; and let us show, by our activity 
under the power and guidance of the Spirit, that it 
needs no clerical order — no paid Pastors — to do the 
work of the church. 

Let the Grospel message through us be a message — ^not 
of mere theology — but of power, and light, and life. 
We hold that people are not to be saved by believing a 
doctrine — however deducible from Scripture — but by 
believing a Person Who can be known and trusted and 
loved. Let us faithfully proclaim this heart-reaching 
truth. In this day of unsettlement and upheaval, when 
human theologies are crumbling away, there must be a 
large place for this old-fashioned Quaker teaching. To 
do the aggressive work that belongs to our church, we 
need Mission meetings everywhere of the true sort; 
based, not on the Methodist model, but on the Quaker 
model. And perhaps there is no Mission meeting so 
truly on this model — so simple — so natural — so suited 
to the times in which we live — as the Friends' Adult 
School. We think of it chiefly in connection with the 
poor ; but its principle is as fitted for the rich as for the 
poor : for the cultured as for the uncultured. It means 
simply a social meeting of Christian or seeking people, 
gathered on a footing of equality, and seeking to be one 
another's helpers in the Lord. It needs no eloquent 
lips; — no professional training; — no harmonium; — no 
hynm book; — no manual of theology other than the 
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Bible — to make such a meeting a quiet but real success. 
Its one essential requirement is that compound of living 
faith and human love which we call Christian sjm- 
pathy ; and this — ^as we know — is one great essential in 
all service for Christ. There is an urgent need for the 
wide extension of this unpretending work ; and the feet 
may yet come to be fully recognized that in each Adult 
School there are the germs of a church, which should 
be nurtured and developed under the fostering care of 
the meeting. 

If, in the manifold opportunities and duties that lie 
around us, we are content to mind our calling, and seek 
to serve as our forefathers served, we may yet look for a 
grand resurrection of the spirit of true Quakerism, and 
may hopefully take our part in promoting a real Revival 
of primitive, unclerical Christianity throughout the world. 

As we have gone rapidly over the pages of our church 
history, and have sought to divine something of its fu- 
ture, we have seen many causes for anxious solicitude, 
and not a few for thankfulness and hope. 

Under this spirit of hope we may, in conclusion, 
quote the words of our Quaker poet, so oflen appealed 
to in these lectures : — 

*' Take heart ; the Master builds again. 
A charmM life true Goodness hath. 
The tares will perish — ^but the grain 
Is not for Death I" 
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